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Some of our colleges are fortunate in having upon their English 
staff teachers who are not only well versed in the principles of 
composition but are constantly trying out those principles in a 
very practical way—men who have won recognition as professional 
literary artists, instructors whose teaching has a vital and stimula- 
tive tone. We are not so likely to find writers of distinction among 
teachers of English in the high school and the grades; but should 
not the instructor in composition, whatever his position, be a con- 
stant practitioner of the art? One is strongly inclined to condone 
the mistakes of the inexperienced, but when he has occasion to 
examine the faulty and often impotent productions of those who 
have taught for three, five, ten years, or perhaps even longer, he is 
prone to marvel, not that young students write so poorly but that 
they write so well, considering that their instructors are frequently 
in such bondage to illogical thinking, poor diction, and bad gram- 
mar, punctuation, spelling, etc. 

The art of writing being one which even a gifted person working 
through many years can scarcely master, why should teachers of 
composition pass from normal school or college with the idea that 
their training is complete, and seldom thereafter make an attempt 
at creative writing? Personally, when I consider how much I have 
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learned of the technique of composition, even of the fundamentals, 
through constant study and practice since college days, I some- 
times wonder how I had the temerity to enter upon the work with 
the equipment of a college graduate. From rather careful observa- 
tion it is my conviction that numberless teachers who, as students, 
were perhaps “fond”’ of literature, but considered the courses in 
composition a burden, have gone forth “duly qualified’”’ to teach 
a very important subject that has never had any vital relation to 
them and never will have, until they learn to love it and have the 
artist’s or (if you prefer) the craftsman’s passion toward it. May 
this deplorable condition be responsible in part for so much teaching 
of the subject from the purely scientific and formal point of view, 
so much of the postmortem examination method which has obtained 
in the past, as if language were a dead thing rather than a living 
organism ? 

The teacher of composition who is a constant practitioner of 
the art receives much practical help in just such elementary matters 
as spelling, punctuation, and grammar, mastery of any one of which 
is by no means easy; but the benefits arising are more far-reaching, 
more vital. It is very important that teachers of composition 
have a point of contact with each of their pupils if they are to be of 
much help to them. In fact, it is nearly if not quite as essential 
for them, as well as for the professional literary man, to see life 
clearly and see as large a cross-section of it as possible, and I know 
of no means to this end that will take the place of constant practice 
of the art or craft they are trying to teach. One thereby soon 
discovers how limited is the range of his ideas, how nebulous his 
information. And teachers earnestly seeking to extend the borders 
of their dominion live in a world that is ever new, their youth is 
daily renewed, and their relation to their pupils and their pro- 
fession is ever fresh and ever fruitful; their work does not become 
perfunctory, does not deteriorate into “‘mere drudgery”’ as I have 
heard some express it. President Eliot has said: “Two kinds of 
men make good teachers—young men and men who never grow 
old.” For such, everything is pregnant with meaning. 

Even student themes need not be perpetually dull. I well 
remember one that gave me an unusual and peculiar pleasure. 
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One afternoon in May a humming bird flew in at an open east 
window, crossed my room, and began to beat itself against the sunlit 
panes to the west in a vain effort to escape. Not being country 
bred I am not as rich in bird lore as many of my students, but I 
am a devout lover of the birds and here was my opportunity to 
scrutinize one of these miniature creatures at close range. So 
I secured the fluttering and frightened thing in my hat and studied 
it carefully before letting it go, taking time then to set down a 
few observations together with some reflections suggested by the 
incident, which I need not set forth here. I was spurred further 
to acquaint myself more fully with the characteristics and habits 
of this delicate creature, and was well prepared to appreciate the 
theme of an untutored mountain lad that was handed to me by 
what seemed coincidence a few days later, containing as it did some 
meditations on “An Imprisoned Humming Bird.” Perhaps I 
read more into his theme than was to be found there, but I detected 
beneath its crudeness his sympathetic interest and careful observa- 
tion, his poetic feeling; yes, I am not ashamed to say I experienced 
something of what Wordsworth was pleased to call “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” True, coincidences like this do not happen 
every day, but this one may serve to illustrate the point that it 
depends perhaps as much upon the content of the teacher’s mind as 
upon the ideas of the student whether there is any inspiration in 
themes. 

Not to treat composition as an art is not to relate it to life itself. 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, in a letter contributed to Canby and 
Opdycke’s new Elements of Composition, gives this advice to young 
writers: ‘Above all, study life. Begin at once to observe the traits 
and peculiarities of your own circle. No matter how narrow it 
may be, it contains the essence of all life. Every village is the 
world in little.” And, again, the words of Laurence Binyan regard- 
ing the pictorial art are equally true of the literary art: 


The truth is, there is no end to art till humanity comes to an end, till the 
hopes of humanity are over, the desires of humanity are extinguished. Shall 
we say, then, there is no progress? No! but the progress lies not in scientific 
mastery: it lies in that perpetual readjustment of life which craves an ever 
fresh answer, a profounder, sincerer, more pregnant answer to those questions, 
What do I mean in the world? What does the world mean to me?” 
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These are rather profound truths for young pupils, I grant; but 
I am not now writing to pupils but to teachers, whose privilege, 
indeed whose business, is to become daily more sympathetic, more 
widely acquainted with books and above all with life, since their 
problem is so stupendous: that of establishing, as I have said, a 
genuine point of contact, if possible, with each of a considerable 
number of students. It is their function to enkindle. And what 
if their own fire, their interest in life, has gone out ? Surely, teachers 
of English composition should be votaries of the art whether they 
seek public recognition or not; should practice continually in an 
endeavor to write correctly and interestingly; should be willing 
to exhibit specimens of their craftsmanship, not in a spirit of vain- 
glory, but as an encouragement and incentive to their pupils; and 
should enter into the work in the spirit of comradeship. Too many 
seem to say: ‘Come now, bend to the oars. Here is some dis- 
agreeable work you must do. I don’t blame you for not liking it; 
I didn’t like it myself when I was in school; but it is prescribed 
and you must go through with it.” Or if they make a pretense of 
liking the work, their hypocrisy is so apparent that their pupils 
at once detect it and the result is the same. Teachers are but com- 
rades of riper years blazing a way for the less experienced. As the 
early pioneers daily sharpened their senses, teachers should by 
assiduous practice improve their art. Let them choose that type 
of discourse which proves most congenial to them, be it story, 
familiar essay, critique, editorial, or what not, and diligently culti- 
vate it, always modeling their work after that of its best representa- 
tives, not excluding present writers. Many of our teachers whose 
school days are now over (especially those working in remote and 
less progressive districts) have been the victims of the poor training 
afforded by a past generation of teachers, and the only thing for 
them to do, if their own pupils are not to suffer the same affliction, 
is to seek advancement by self-cultivation. 

That many teachers do not adequately appreciate the intimate 
relationship between composition and literature, especially current 
literature, seems another indication that they do not treat the 
former as an art. It would seem axiomatic that teachers of com- 
position should have a rather comprehensive acquaintance with 
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English literature and a just regard for it in all its history even to the 
inclusion of modern writers; but some evidently look upon it as a 
beautiful garden on the other side of a high wall, instead of an ever- 
flowing stream continuing even to the present hour and destined 
to flow on while the habitable world shall stand. For Freshmen 
at times testify that some high-school teachers utter opinions 
derogatory to contemporary literature in general and contemporary 
fiction in particular, so that students come to look upon it all as 
meretricious and debasing. I do not approve the substitution of 
contemporary writings for acknowledged masterpieces; but I am 
convinced that a total neglect of contemporary literature is greatly 
to be regretted, because these writings often have real intrinsic 
merit and because in the study of them the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a sense of values and of fortifying the student 
against the very ‘‘cult of the passing hour,’’ which seems to be the 
bugaboo of some of our educators. If teachers could be made 
to realize the painful and incalculable labor that has gone into the 
creation of many works of art, they would have a greater respect 
even for second-rate literature. The masters, by reason of their 
age, have become encircled with a halo that is often an obstacle in 
the way of their serving as models for young people.* Contempo- 
rary writers will engender respect rather than awe, and should stimu- 
late to endeavor if teachers be discriminating in their praise and 
blame. But the trouble is right here, that we have really very few 
teachers who are judges of books. To utter snap judgments or to 
take advantage of a pupil’s ignorance and inexperience is well-nigh 
criminal. Of course young teachers cannot expect to form imme- 
diately an acquaintance with a large amount of contemporary 
literature, and by all means their culture should be grounded in the 
past, but a liberal knowledge of contemporary writers and tenden- 
cies should be their aim (as soon as they have mastered a goodly 
part of the past), in order that they may direct as far as possible the 
reading of their pupils and may cultivate in them a taste and 
judgment that will enable them to choose from the enormous output 

Some such book as Modern Prose and Poetry for Secondary Schools, edited by 


Margaret Ashmun and published by Houghton Mifflin Company, should be in the 
hands of the students. 
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that which is most worth while. ‘Too many teachers are anchored 
upstream in the quiet cove of antiquity while the youth drift 
helplessly onward. 

At this point one or two uses of the oral report suggest them- 
selves. Teachers are frequently asked for an opinion about a 
book (or author) with which they are not familiar. What shall be 
their attitude in such a case? It would be absurd to suppose that 
they could in every instance read what is thus mentioned, but 
occasionally they should do so; an illuminating sidelight may 
often thus be obtained upon a pupil’s taste and preferences. If 
the book is read, a fair and intelligent report should be made. Now 
and then it may be profitable for two or more pupils to report upon 
a work suggested by a fellow-student, the teacher checking results. 
Such conferences ought to stimulate interest and help lay the 
groundwork for sound, critical judgment. Above all, a teacher 
should be honest, should never be ashamed to say, “‘I don’t know.” 

There is a further benefit to be derived from the oral report. 
It may serve to widen the horizon and increase the mental outfit 
quite as much of the teacher as of the pupil. Many teachers of 
English know little of the sciences, economics, etc., though these 
are just the subjects in which most young men are intensely inter- 
ested. If, then, a teacher manifests a desire to broaden her own 
culture, to meet her pupils halfway, she will be an encouragement 
and an incentive, will be able to humanize the coldly scientific, 
and a great gulf will be spanned. Students of the ancient languages 
sometimes canter through a course on what is called a “pony.”’ 
Well, we can hardly blame them at times, since their instructors 
often have the appearance of riding a hobby. But teachers of 
English must beware of this. It is a sad limitation upon some that 
they are content to know a little ‘“‘ English”’ and so obviously strike 
their pupils as knowing nothing else. Surely there is no other 
field where it is so essential that a teacher be many-sided. 

It would seem that if teachers cannot or will not practice self- 
expression by writing, they would surely have the time and the in- 
clination to cultivate the art of speech. But how few strive seriously 
and diligently for mastery in this direction! Oral discourse, as 
Professor Palmer has suggested, will not aid so much in giving a 
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sense of form, but will afford material help in attaining correctness 
of expression, and in enriching one’s thought and vocabulary. And 
how pitifully inadequate is the word-hoard of most of us teachers 
of English, simply because we make little honest effort to enlarge 
and improve it. To attain unto fluency and correctness of speech 
often means a great struggle, especially where provincialisms have 
become rooted in one’s vernacular. One of the prominent educa- 
tors of this state testified to me just recently of the battle he had 
been waging for fifteen years in an endeavor merely to speak cor- 
rectly, and he says the fight is still on. Others of us could give a 
similar testimony. It does mean constant warfare, but the very 
difficulty is a challenge and the fight is glorious, because the reward 
is so satisfying. 

Suppose then a teacher’s diction is copious and exact, how 
may he help to increase the word-outfit of his pupils? Well, I 
once knew a notable and not unsuccessful, but surely a very sar- 
castic, instructor who attempted to startle, if not frighten, his 
students into the acquisition of a vocabulary. Perchance the boys 
made too much noise with the chairs, so that they gave forth strident 
sounds that jarred upon his sensitive nerves. Whereupon he would 
voice his discomfort at the “ligneous sound when wood meets 
wood,” and would then call forth in stentorian tones: ‘‘ Mr. : 
what is the meaning of ‘ligneous’?”’ Such a method fixed forever 
the one word, but it is doubtful whether it was really inspirational. 
Invaluably better is the silent influence upon the pupil of the 
teacher whose diction is full, accurate, and vivid, whose words 
reveal and do not conceal the soul of thought. From that teacher, 
youth may often learn more about the accurate use of their mother- 
tongue than from the reading of many books. But we shall never 
enrich our own vocabulary nor that of our students until we have 
something of the passion for words that animated the Elizabethans, 
and that passion will vary with our interest in life and our devotion 
to our profession. 

Much of the foregoing would seem to have a great deal to do with 
literature, little with composition. But it is in harmony with my 
general thesis; for if teachers have the craftsman’s point of view 
there will be greater frankness on their part both toward literary 
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productions and toward their pupils, and they will more easily avoid 
that hide-bound uniformity which kills the spirit of youth. In 
fact, they will be better able to enter upon a more intimate dis- 
cussion with their pupils concerning the problems of the work, 
may enlist their co-operation in the general ‘‘ English problem’”’; and 
this is highly important when we consider how many high-school 
graduates go into teaching. 

And now anent this ‘‘ English problem” may I say in conclusion 
that there ought to be more missionary work, more publicity, an 
enlisting of more recruits. I half suspect that some teachers treat 
the English Journal as if it were the sub rosa issue of the publication 
of some secret society. I am in hearty accord with the present 
movement for greater efficiency in English, but this will avail little 
without the harmonious co-operation of the great army of teachers. 
The work of no one is to be belittled and there must be no patroniz- 
ing on the part of any. Our captains of education can plan and 
issue orders, but unless the rank and file are loyal to the cause, 
orders will be disregarded and the fight will be a losing one. A 
widespread enthusiasm will accomplish much, provided of course 
that we realize at the outset the colossal nature and cost of the 
undertaking, there being so many counteracting influences, among 
the most serious of which appear the uncultured home, the influx of 
immigrants, and the daily newspaper. At present very few are 
on fire for the cause. The majority of educators, especially in 
other lines, are only indifferently interested, if at all. Not until 
very many have a strong feeling that this is a big national problem 
should we expect to see any remarkable advancement. 
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PREPARATION FOR ASSIGNMENT OF COMPOSITION 
SUBJECTS 


LUCY HOLTZCLAW McDONALD 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Charles Lamb said a hundred years ago, “The modern school- 
master is expected to know a little of everything, because his pupil 
is required not to be entirely ignorant of anything. He must be 
superficially, if I may so say, omniscient.”” Some of us present-day 
modern schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are inclined to resent 
the fact that we must know and teach a little of everything. We 
want to specialize and teach one thing ‘‘ thoroughly,” be an author- 
ity on one subject to our pupils, and discard all that does not belong 
strictly to our department, turning it over to its proper place with 
the assurance that we know nothing about that subject. Certainly 
specialization is absolutely necessary for departmental work in our 
high schools; but I believe there is a division of the English course 
that, though it does belong specially to English, yet carries over 
this subject into every other department—that is, composition. 

When Lamb wrote his delightful essay on the schoolmaster, 
there was no such thing in English-speaking schools as the syste- 
matic teaching of English. If it was taught at all, it was a case of 
“‘nobody’s business.”’ As we know, it is only in the last few years 
that English has been given rank in the school curriculum 
with Latin, mathematics, etc., and this definite training been 
demanded of the teacher of English. It is not surprising, then, that 
the last syllabus has not been made for the English course nor the 
last word said as to the training of the teacher for this subject. 
Lamb must have written the words just quoted as a prophecy of 
the ideal teacher being evolved by our present-day demands under 
the guidance of our Council, and I beg, in making my explanation 
of the statement, to retain his word “superficially,” and to apply 
it to the preparation of the teacher for assigning to pupils subjects 
on which to speak or write. 
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Undoubtedly the training of a teacher of English should be 
thorough and systematic, establishing the principles of grammar, 
rhetoric, and literature. In these divisions of the subject English 
stands as one of the other courses in the school, and is taught on 
the same basis. But it is only as far as these divisions of the sub- 
ject are concerned that English is a departmental study. In its 
composition-phase, whether oral or written, it is not confined to 
four walls, and should not be held there. Composition—that is 
the practice of the principles of grammar, rhetoric, and literature- 
is the factor that unifies the departments of the school; the link 
that connects school life with home life; the means we may employ 
to attach to the consciousness of every pupil the fact that he is 
a member of an organized community of active men and women. 
To be sure, this is great work for the composition, and it can 
become this cementing factor only as classes of subjects are arranged 
that include the pupil’s natural interests, which are his school, 
his home, his community. To arrange subjects on this threefold 
basis is not so onerous; the difficulty lies in the fact that the teacher 
is prepared on literary subjects only and also in the fact that we 
do not agree that the matter of selecting subjects is the point 
where great waste occurs—waste of time, energy, nervous force— 
and is therefore the point where conservation must begin. It is 
just here that Lamb’s word is useful, where he would perhaps 
suggest to the colleges and teachers to do some more superficial 
training. 

I have found by an experience I had five or six years ago that 
a little learning is not a dangerous thing if it is used to arouse and 
inspire pupils to desire research. ‘‘Desire research!” Yes, to 
go to encyclopedias, government leaflets, library books, with the 
goad of interest. That is where I noticed my first gain. In a list 
of subjects furnished by the text was one on “ Pottery-making.”’ 
The best I did with it was dreary demanding from the pupils 
hours of reading on the subject and from myself blue erasures with 
the frequent comment “bookish.” Therefore, before the next 
class could attack the subject, I had prepared for a different 
exercise; I had spent a number of days during the intervening 
summer in a potter’s shop and learned the principles of pottery- 
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making by actually doing the work. The time spent could furnish 
me with but superficial knowledge but it served my purpose well, 
not for one year only, but for every year since. With several of 
my vases and jars set about the room and a piece of potter’s clay, 
I began the lesson to my tenth-grade pupils. I showed the methods, 
and explained the firing process by drawings. Almost immediately 
a natural oral composition exercise was furnished by several who 
had visited pottery works. I gave them the bibliography avail- 
able, and they used it with awakened interest. A number of them 
wanted to take lessons in the art; some of them have managed 
since to do so. 

The interest being aroused in the class, the pupils were ready 
to write on phases of the subject. I “‘broke up” the large subject 
and suggested that each write a short theme on some phase of 
pottery-making, a description of a piece; a story that dealt with 
a potter or a vase or jar; an explanation of one of the methods of 
making pottery; a retelling of Longfellow’s poem; a description of 
Egyptian pottery; Silas Marner’s broken jug. 

It was through the aroused interest of one of the pupils that 
we next studied the different kinds of china, making a visit to our 
largest china shop for the purpose and arranging with the pro- 
prietor to hear a talk on the different patterns, etc. 

From this beginning I have taken other subjects, dead in them- 
selves, and, showing that I knew something about them, have 
aroused and broadened the interest of the pupils. My training on 
Silas Marner (for instance) was such that when I assigned subjects 
from it I had aroused the pupils’ interest so that they could take 
hold of the work for themselves; why should I not prepare as 
carefully on subjects that have to do with other interests? Even- 
tually I worked out a system that includes their “college-entrance 
requirement” subjects, their home and community interests, and 
correlation with the other departments and other interests of the 
school. 

How many English teachers understand basketry or bread- 
making, gardening or millinery? Yet a few lessons in each would 
furnish a valuable basis for arousing interest. A month spent on 
a farm helping to attend to the chickens and butter would give an 
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experience that could not fail of being useful, The process of rug- 
weaving or lace-making may be given to pupils, not for them to 
return as enlarged notes, but to furnish them facts and to form 
interests about which they may make descriptions and narrations. 
Many of us are not in intelligent and sympathetic touch with the 
other departments of the school, yet oral and written work is 
constantly going on in all of them, and if we understood the prin- 
ciples of manual training or domestic science, and the required 
exercises in Latin and French, we could save time and energy by 
doing English composition work directly with these departments. 
We may say that it is just as much the work of the other depart- 
ments to be in active touch with the English. But oral and written 
work is a division of the subject of English, and so it is our business 
to push it as a unifying and conserving factor. 

To prepare to do this, a course in English theme subjects might 
be arranged that would give the normal student instruction in the 
various arts, industries, sciences, professions, besides, of course, 
in literature. If this could be done in colleges, teachers would go 
to their work prepared on a phase of English—that of assignment 
of subjects—that many have felt unprepared to handle with 
definiteness and system—and all because they have not received 
training that is “‘superficially omniscient.’ 
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WHAT THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY CELEBRA- 
TION MIGHT MEAN FOR THE SCHOOLS 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Ethical Culture Society, St. Louis, Missouri 


Hundreds upon hundreds of letters have been pouring into the 
Drama League requesting help in organizing dramatic celebrations 
of the Shakespeare tercentenary in schools, colleges, and commu- 
nities. The dramatic activities throughout the country will be 
unprecedented. What ought this phenomenal manifestation of 
interest in Shakespeare and the drama to mean for our schools ? 

First and foremost, it should mean for teachers of English a 
festival of atonement. Let them approach it in a penitential 
mood, bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and lay these offerings 
on the great dramatist’s grave—symbols of a new heart and con- 
science, an earnest of resolve to abandon the ruinous abuse of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

Whose conscience is clear? Who has withstood the academic 
pressure which has required the treatment of great popular plays in 
the vulgar tongue as repositories of obscure speech and curious lore ? 
Who has handled them in the spirit in which they were composed, 
to the end and for the effect which their creator intended? Who 
has reflected Shakespeare’s quite secondary concern for their exist- 
ence in book-form, so only that they stirred men’s pulses and 
reached men’s souls? More specifically, have they been treated 
as plays, whose primary values lay in their large visible dramatic 
appeal? Or have they first been shredded into lines, and then 
desiccated into words for monotonous mastication? Have they 
been seen first as plays before they have been read as texts >—that 
is the crucial issue. 

These plays were not peddled as “‘ books of the words” to coach 
the folk of London Town before they flocked to the Globe. Shake- 
speare’s practice was rather that of our contemporary Barrie, who 
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has refused to print his plays—or most of them—because the read- 
ing prejudices the reader. Impracticable? Not at all. Why 
should it not be the happy and profitable task of high-school 
Seniors or Juniors (as evidence of their understanding and delight) 
to give them in annual and semiannual rotation to the Freshmen ? 

If we did our duty by drama in this way, then might we escape 
this shame—that with all our pains as teachers in our schools the 
popular patronage of our drama is what it is today. ‘The test of 
our work is not in the school, but after school is out, in theater and 
concert hall. The dullards of pedagogy have done this: defeated 
the one sole aim of all teaching of the arts; namely, the development 
of the right kind of art-patronage after our young charges have left 
school. Let the spirit of Shakespeare be our lantern out of this 
Egyptian darkness. Let the Shakespeare celebration be the chal- 
lenge and opportunity to mend our ways, so that we work to this 
one justifying end, and reject whatever impedes it—ridiculous sys- 
tems of marking, and examinations devised by blind drillmasters 
who ignore the difference between art and science, appreciation and 
knowledge, and who have not recognized letters as an art that 
belongs with music and the graphic arts, to be handled accordingly 
so as to produce admiration and chastened taste, lasting liking and 
interest. 

Admiration is the breath and sign of life in the arts; and you 
can’t bully a boy into admiration by any lash of low marking. You 
may perhaps drive him to dull diligence, but that is a different 
matter. Dull diligence is our ruin. We may safely exact it in 
some subjects; but in all art work it is different. Results must 
speak; and painful, uninspired, incompetent effort should not carry 
the palm. A plague upon “effort’’ as a standard here! 

The belief in bullying, even of the subtler sort, only develops 
literary “nagging’’—the devil’s own instrument, as every nagging 
parent and every benagged husband should warn us. The reaction 
of disgust is sure. Are we innocent of the attempts to “nag” 
Shakespeare into our young people? Nagged ourselves by a system 
of precise ratings (the joy of our scholastic statisticians) we some- 
times fall from grace. 
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Other sins there are to be covered by our penitence. Enumera- 
tion is an ungracious business. I will put only one other question: 
How much worrying will a play stand? Our tendency under a 
drill system is to forget that these young eager minds want, and 
in fact can grasp, only the large human values in things. What 
they chiefly relish and what they chiefly need is the vicarious 
experience mediated through the plays. And they areright. That 
is what their elders who thronged to the plays asked in the first 
instance; and it is what we all still ask. Why should we meet the 
young on any other basis? We say of the little child in the kinder- 
garten that he must be called upon for large muscular movements 
first; and we have done away with Froebelian minutiae. So w th 
the mind: the big movements must come first—large apprehension, 
big totalities and unities. Healthy curiosity will wish to be satis- 
fied as to smaller matters—words and phrases, poetic and technical 
values—later on. 

So, then, the Shakespeare tercentenary celebration should be 
presented as a happy chance to escape from an utterly false attitude 
and treatment of Shakespeare and the drama, and indeed of all the 
major species of literary art. We may snatch at it as a corrective 
agency whereby we may insist, in the name of our art, on the treat- 
ment of these literary species according to their nature—song as 
song in association with music; story as dramatized recital (as in 
the type-form of the ballad); drama as drama, including the folk- 
arts of dance, pantomime, pageantry, and ceremonial. I wish I 
could add here new emphasis to my belief that we are the victims 
of bookishness, print, eye-mindedness (whereof the last triumph is 
the ‘‘ movie’’—speechless drama); for I see here the root reason why 
our literary education fails to carry over into life—to standardize 
taste, to develop admiration, and to result in the kind of patronage 
of song, story, and drama which can promote a popular culture 
which is worthy and promising. It must suffice, however, to insist 
that the master purpose of our education in the arts must be to 
prepare the young for the right kind of art-patronage when they 
leave school. In the case of drama this must mean both active 
patronage by amateur endeavor, and enlightened patronage of the 
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professional theater through the box office. It is to our schools 
and colleges we must look to educate the theater audiences of the 
future. 

As to the more specific question, What should we do hereafter 
with Shakespeare in the cause of the art at which he wrought ? the 
answer hinges on the motivation behind our efforts. The occasion 
will yield the maximum of fruitful results, in my opinion, if we go 
into it with these three considerations in mind: 

1. That we lack anything worthy to be regarded as a national 
popular culture; or folk-culture—a disturbing proof of the futility 
and sterility of our school culture in letters and the arts. 

2. That this is a graver matter than it has ever been before, 
because the work of increasing numbers of people is becoming 
mechanical and routine, and is losing its ethical and cultural values; 
so that as the souls of men cannot be fed by their work, they must 
be fed by leisure activities and interests. 

3. That this prescribes a new task for education—the deliberate 
training of the young for the profitable use of their leisure; and as 
a consequence, a heading off of the movement in the other direction 
of “industrial” and “‘vocational’’ education, and the protection of 
the child against the tyranny of industrial forces. 

But the discussion of these large questions will take us far afield 
from Shakespearean interests; and the mere enumeration of them 
must suffice to indicate the wide reach of the educational issues 
involved in the proper utilization of Shakespeare, and the promotion 
of drama in our schools. 
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VOCAL TRAINING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM HAWLEY DAVIS 
Bowdoin College 


It is quite unnecessary today, I presume, to argue that the 
speaking voice is properly an object of secondary-school training. 
Twenty years ago, it is true, a writer on this subject might have 
been less confident on this score. At that time, physical culture, 
manual training, and vocal music—each today indispensable in 
our educational system—had but recently established themselves 
in the standard curriculum. With considerable hesitation society 
had come to recognize that the method of free play almost insured 
for the average pupil an unhealthy body; that the occasional and 
surreptitious use of the hand left practically undeveloped the crafts- 
man instinct among school boys and girls; and that the few singing- 
schools which society spontaneously provided made vocal but a few 
strains of the vast harmonies which society was capable of render- 
ing. Society then found, to express this in another way, that she 
might no longer trust the education of the body, of the hand, and 
of the singing voice to the unorganized forces within her, but must 
make responsible for them henceforth that organized educational 
force which she had created—the school. 

Twenty years ago, then, the school, with its shoulders not yet 
callous to these new responsibilities, might well have paused on the 
threshold of a subject like mine to be persuaded of the necessity 
of undertaking it. Not so today. 

With our school curriculum now adjusted to include definite 
training of the body, of the hand, and of the singing voice, sending 
forth citizens ever better fitted for the work of society because 
of added skill in these respects, we now perceive as never before 
that the organized educational force of society must assume another 
responsibility—that of caring for the speaking voice. 

Any persons who are unable to follow this analogy need but 
to stand on a city street corner and listen to the speaking voices 
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of the passers-by. If not impressed by this experience, let them 
go to a convention—political, fraternal, educational—and listen 
to or for the tones of many a member who would express his thoughts 
to the gathering. Still more convincing, in some ways, to those 
who doubt the propriety of giving attention in the school to voice 
training, would it be to attend an early meeting of a college course 
in public speaking and to observe how commonly those picked 
men and women—healthy of body, skilful of hand, and voluble, 
often, in song—fail absolutely in any serious attempt to use for 
the benefit or the pleasure of society this gift of speech. 

In a word, the case is this: The experiences of daily life, includ- 
ing those of daily school life, produce among us few thoroughly 
able speaking voices; on the other hand, these unordered experi- 
ences produce, or allow to be produced, many voices which on 
account of weakness or thinness or lowness or highness of pitch, 
of harshness, of faulty or obscure enunciation, unfit the possessor 
in each case for performing adequately the function of an educated 
member of society. It is while the child is passing through the 
secondary school that its voice, as we say, changes; it is there that 
the inadequacy of its speaking voice usually becomes evident. 
What can the secondary school do toward eliminating the imper- 
fections of the speaking voice and thus toward producing, in greater 
numbers than heretofore, useful members of society ? 

As I state the problem thus, many readers will at once recall 
that attempts have already been made to solve it. In many 
states, for example, school authorities and school benefactors have 
offered desirable books and generous sums of money as prizes to be 
awarded for excellence displayed in speaking contests. Undoubt- 
edly these contests do much for the speaking voices of school pupils 
by creating and maintaining standards, by furnishing an incentive 
for more or less class and individual drill on exercises and selections. 

The fatal defect of these contests as a means of solving the 
great problem which confronts us is that, in general, they deal 
only with those voices which need little or no training; with those 
few able speaking voices which society has spontaneously produced. 
How regularly it happens that your favored boy or girl, the off- 
spring, frequently, of gifted and fortunate parents, lightly out- 
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strips fellow-contestants and receives amid great applause the 
dictionary or the goldpiece from the beaming principal or select- 
man! He, the winner, is encouraged, inspired; he will continue 
to exert himself; he will become at least a teacher, maybe a lawyer, 
even a politician! But what meanwhile of your average pupil? 
He was dropped early in the trials, perhaps even excluded from the 
training class; and must now regard his laurel-crowned companion 
in disgruntled silence or with abject and harshly acclaimed hero- 
worship. It is one function of the school to foster excellence; it 
is one of its equally important functions to afford opportunity 
for real development to those who of themselves are less than 
excellent. For the performance of this function speaking contests 
are obviously inadequate. 

“Shall we not, therefore, have classes in voice training for all 
pupils ?’’ someone asks. Schools with ample funds may help to 
solve the problem in this way. It is expensive; it is tedious; it 
involves almost insurmountable pedagogical difficulties. Yet if the 
teacher is not superficial but thorough in his knowledge, is enthusi- 
astic and also wise; if he has tact enough to secure and main- 
tain the respect and the co-operation of his colleagues, his presence 
in the school, the influence of his classes there, may produce in that 
school the maximum number of able, functioning speaking voices. 

My words suggest two of the obstacles on the road leading to 
this happy result. Comparatively few schools have the funds, not 
to mention the other essentials, necessary to provide for such 
classes. More insurmountable still, the teacher such as I have 
described, to whom may properly be delegated the care and the 
training of the pupils’ voices, is rare. Magazine articles have 
revealed how few are the teachers qualified to train even gifted 
individuals for the stage. The products of many a school of vocal 
training advertise widely that these really skilful teachers are not 
on their faculties. How can a supply of such teachers for our 
schools be supplied, no matter what is paid? 

Admirable, even ideal, as the scheme of having a special 
instructor responsible for the whole matter of voice training 
appears, in practice it seldom produces the thoroughgoing improve- 
ment which alone will satisfy our present need. The condition 
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in the schools which employ the best instructors procurable is often 
like that of certain English schools described by Jessie Frances 
Smith in the Educational Review. In the course of her account 
of the admirable teaching of English in the schools of Great Britain, 
after dwelling at length upon the excellence of the classroom train- 
ing, Miss Smith goes on to say: 

One point, however, impressed me with regard to this spoken English. 
In some classrooms, while this accuracy of speech was insisted upon in repeti- 
tion and loud reading, apparently no attempt was made to correct the pupil’s 
ordinary speech as it appeared in the asking and answering of questions, or in 
some discussion. ... . In another school, .... the voices of the pupils 
were in many cases high-pitched, and the tones nasal and thin. 


Have we not here implied a method of improving the school 
production of speaking voices ?—a method which even those schools 
fortunately provided with special voice teachers cannot safely 
neglect; and one which schools as yet doing little or nothing for 
the unformed voices in their care can apply at once. Let each 
teacher—particularly the English teacher, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less each teacher—observe and carefully attend a pupil’s speaking 
voice in the classroom. Let the teacher counsel the pupil, openly or 
in private as circumstances dictate, as to the fact that his voice is 
harsh, or low, or thin, or whatever it may be. Let the teachers, 
as a body or through selected individuals, listen for the misuse of 
the speaking voice in the halls and on the playground. Let it 
be understood by faculty and pupils alike that a bad position in 
sitting or standing, careless performance in manual training, or 
refusal to attempt to sing properly, is no more open to correction 
than neglect or abuse of the speaking voice. 

This, then, is the specific suggestion concerning voice training 
which I would make. It is to be expected of a good teacher that 
he shall insist upon clearness of tone, appropriate modulation of 
tones, neatness and precision of enunciation and pronunciation on 
the part of pupils under his care; that by means of correction and sug- 
gestion he shall seek to prevent bad habits in the use of the speak- 
ing voice just as he already seeks to prevent bad habits in the use of 
the plane or the jackknife, the backbone or the left shoulder-blade. 

Several things will assist greatly in this care of pupils’ voices. 
First and ever foremost, of course, is a good example. One capital, 
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rich, thoroughly expressive voice in a school or a neighborhood— 
preferably, too, a spontaneous and not a school product—will 
prove invaluable as a model to the pupils. Strange as it may seem, 
however, such a model usually needs to be both pointed out and 
interpreted. The best example in a neighborhood is not always 
the person most frequently heard to speak. Nor is a good example 
to be followed blindly. One of my students in a certain institution 
had thus made the mistake of imitating unintelligently a local 
minister or politician; he had forced his voice of medium pitch 
so low that it had almost entirely lost its expressiveness and was 
beginning to make his throat almost constantly hoarse and painful. 
With an intelligent teacher to point out that the freedom and clear- 
ness of the model’s voice were the things to be imitated, not the 
mere accident of pitch, this young man might have been saved the 
months of effort which he required in order to regain his own natural 
voice. In this, as in other things, the model alone is likely to 
produce mere imitators; the model well interpreted produces real 
disciples. 

The formation of a speaking club may in some communities 
be a useful aid to the conscientious teacher in developing good 
speaking voices. Obviously the prime object of such a club should 
be to produce in its members clear, well-modulated voices, faultless 
articulation, and thoroughly expressive quality. What reforms 
might not be wrought or hastened in our theatrical performances 
if the incoming set of playgoers could distinguish at first hand 
between good vocalization and poor vocalization on the stage! 
What improvements of every sort in civilization may not be speedily 
brought about when not alone as at present good speakers wield 
tremendous power, but good men, in greater numbers by far than 
now, are good speakers! 

The truth is, of course, that voice training properly trails far 
in the rear of vocal music, manual training, and physical training. 
The ultimate product in the case of vocal music in the public 
schools is harmony, the expressiveness of good ensemble, chorus 
singing; the ultimate product in the case of voice training is the 
expressiveness of the single speaking voice. The universal method, 
the panacea, which may be beneficially applied in the case of singing, 
is almost certain to do as much harm as good in the training of these 
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delicate individual instruments which we use in speaking; here a 
specific treatment is necessary, guidance rather than drill. Instruc- 
tion in manual and physical training, it is true, tends to be more 
and more individual, specific in its method; but in these branches 
the teacher is dealing principally with simple voluntary muscles, 
and is aided by those indispensable student assistants, sight and 
understanding or common-sense. In voice training, on the other 
hand, except perhaps in the opening of the mouth, no conscious 
muscular action is involved; and the training must be done for 
the most part in blind and ignorant groping for the proper adjust- 
ment. 

More and more, it would seem then, as time goes on, we are 
departing from and refining upon the hammer-and-tongs methods 
which sufficed for all subjects in former days. The addition to the 
school curriculum of physical training and the other branches I 
have mentioned has given us real experience in the individual 
treatment of sensitive material. With this experience to guide us, 
it should be possible to advance now into the still more individual, 
still more sensitive realm of the speaking voice. 

There is much to make us hesitate, much to counsel the utmost 
care and caution in this effort to improve deliberately the speaking 
voices of children in the secondary school. Fortunately, there is 
also much to encourage and to assist us. Take, for example, the 
matter of ventilation of schoolrooms, which has received such 
universal and insistent attention. How different is the situation 
with regard to pupils’ voices under this new régime of fresh air! 
How the matter of physical education, moreover, has prepared the 
way for efficient work in the improvement of the speaking voice! 

Consider some still more striking features of present school con- 
ditions as contrasted with those of a time by no means remote. 
The best teacher in my home neighborhood in Pennsylvania sixty 
years ago wrote the following lines in recognition of a gift from my 
grandfather, one of his patrons: 


The tobacco which you sent also 
Did suit the appetite; 

Without its use I scarce could know 

To teach the children right. 
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A teacher of speaking today has reason sometimes to wonder if the 
way in which this old man talked as he taught has not been handed 
down for generations. 

Decrepit teachers, glaring examples of bad habits, are no longer 
tolerated in our schools. The improved method of teaching the 
first of the good old R’s is a source of further gratitude to the teacher 
interested in the speaking voice. The A BC method was almost 
certain to produce the droning, monotonous voice so long char- 
acteristic of the schoolroom. I cannot better emphasize this than 
by narrating an actual incident. 

A dull boy was once reading in his turn before a class in the 
usual piecemeal fashion, when, as often happened, he came to a 
word which was quite unfamiliar. His sympathetic classmate 
sitting next to him was about to help out—likewise in the usual 
fashion—by giving the word in a whisper; he suddenly perceived, 
however, that the word was unfamiliar to him also. 

“Skip it, darn it,” he hissed. 

Thereupon the stupid one drawled out, “Skip—ut— 
darn—ut.” 

So much for negative sources of encouragement. There are 
also positive sources. There was a time when to speak sensibly 
and effectively implied the possession of what was called a gift; he 
who could stand before an audience and make known his thoughts 
in such a way as to control the actions of those before him was a 
marked man; the gods had blessed him; there was a mystery about 
him which made ordinary auditors admire and wonder. That 
consciousness of anything like occult or mysterious power in a good 
speaker is fast disappearing. Orators, it may be, are rarer than 
ever—perhaps partly because men with the power of former orators 
no longer find audiences agape and wondering, clay in the hands 
of the potter, but, on the contrary, find them active thinkers, 
fellow-practitioners of the art of oral expression. Orators are still 
rare; but good speakers are numerous. The vast number of occa- 
sions when effective speaking can and must be done has made good 
speaking and good speakers universally known. All this is of the 
greatest assistance and encouragement to the teachers in the 
secondary schools who are willing to assist in the vast and significant 
task of training the American voice. 











SOME COMMENT ON DEMANDING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


E. W. PARMELEE 
Salisbury School, Salisbury, Connecticut 


After a careful study of the English question-papers set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board for 1915, I find myself filled 
with indignation. What, I should like to know, do these examiners 
expect of the careless, callow youth whom you and I must equip 
for his college-entrance examinations? My own idea of a fair 
demand is this: That he should be able to express himself on thoroughly 
familiar subjects in such clear and accurate English as to warrant 
his admission into a sphere where lack of such ability would seriously 
hamper his effective work. To gain this ability the careful reading 
of good books is, of course, necessary. So also is the acquisition 
of a satisfactory vocabulary, together with the ability to spell it. 
Add to this some acquaintance with good use in English, and the 
habit of punctuating intelligently, and it seems to me that we 
have laid out quite all the work that a secondary school can be 
expected to do for the average pupil. 

Our 1915 college-entrance examination papers, however, soar 
far and away beyond any such definite demands. In these papers 
I find two serious faults: (1) a demand for critical literary judg- 
ments, which a youth in his teens is rarely fitted to make; and 
(2) an unnecessarily difficult set of subjects on which to write long 
compositions. 

We know that three distinct papers were set this year. Our 
old friend English B lingered with us in a somewhat modified 
form, in order to meet the needs of certain candidates who had 
already passed English A. The other two papers, which seem to 
have come to stay, are called English 1 and English 2. I shall 
do a little analyzing, beginning with English B and taking a final 
farewell of it, and then disposing of the newcomers, English 1 and 
English 2. 

Comparison of English B with its two companions makes me 
regret that the spirit of change entered the hearts of the committee. 
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The old system seemed to offer a far more definite goal than the new. 
Nearly or quite half of the former English B papers offered a can- 
didate a chance to show exact verbal knowledge of the books 
prescribed for ‘‘study,’’ and, while sometimes over-nice in details, 
this requirement constituted a fair and possible goal for instructors 
to work toward. When, however, we consider the 1915 English B 
paper, we are tempted to ask, How can exact study prepare one 
to “show that a Shakespearean tragedy . . . . consists not merely 
in death, but also in mental suffering, moral weakening, or defeated 
purpose”? A perfectly fair question this may be, but exasperating 
to a candidate who has spent, in the light of former examination 
papers, several weeks trying to learn the meaning of a “‘sleave of 
care,” ‘‘a limbeck,”’ ‘‘the perfect spy o’ the time,” or a “‘ valued file.” 

I now come to the chief cause of my indignation at this paper. 
This is the list of eleven subjects set for the four-hundred-word 
compositions. It is true that a candidate must choose only one, 
but he is a fortunate person who can choose that. Or, to put it 
more indisputably, there must have been a large majority of those 
who took the examination to whom most of the subjects suggested 
no familiar ideas. Let us group the questions. Two of them con- 
cerned English and American history, and one of them mediaeval 
history. Two cognate subjects asked for discussions of United 
States neutrality and the modern needs of the Monroe Doctrine. 
These are valuable, but too heavy for a schoolboy or -girl, who has 
not many opinions and who reads the newspapers carelessly, if 
at all. Two subjects demanded technical knowledge of scientific 
matters—wireless and pure milk—neither of which I teach in my 
department. One was a hazy, comprehensive subject on the 
aims, methods, and achievements of some familiar organization— 
much simpler than it must have seemed to scores of anxious 
searchers for a subject. Three of the subjects were on books 
studied, but only two of these three were available for any one 
candidate, unless he had had preparation in excess of the require- 
ments; and I knew of one candidate who, having read Washington 
and Webster instead of Burke or Lincoln, was left with but one 
subject on the announced reading, and that an extraordinarily 
difficult one to spin out to four hundred words. On this subject— 
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“The Life of a Man of Letters in London at the T me of Dr. 
Johnson’”—anyone in my class could have written from one 
hundred to two hundred words. But a four-hundred-word com- 
position demanded a broader background of reading than the 
limited time enabled my class to get. 

But enough of English B. It had its faults, but English 1 
and English 2 had faults far more glaring. 

As regards its first question (on grammar and sentence correc- 
tion), English 1 was perfectly fair. But I cannot say as much for 
its second question. This required a composition of four hundred 
words on one subject to be taken from a list of ten subjects, all of 
which seem most unsatisfactory. Three of the ten demanded 
accurate scientific knowledge which, outside of the sciences them- 
selves, could hardly be expected of boys and girls. The principle 
of the dynamo; the principle of the aeroplane or of the submarine, 
and their uses; the process of oxidation, or of fertilization, or of 
crystallization—can we expect any but specially trained candidates 
to write at length on these? Three other questions which seem to 
me to make far too heavy demands on the average candidate’s 
ability for sustained analysis and reasoning are the following: 

“Do the generals or the statesmen seem to you the more impor- 
tant figures in history? Give reasons and examples.” 

“Lessons for the conduct of life to be derived from some biog- 
raphy or group of essays which you have read in preparation for 
this examination.” 

‘Select from some great novel or play a person who undergoes 
a striking change of character, and show why and how this change 
takes place.”’ 

From my own experience, I should guess that about 4 per cent 
of schoolboys or schoolgirls could tackle those questions. About 
96 per cent would dodge them. (We shall not attempt to decide 
how many of us teachers could handle them.) 

What remains, then, of those ten subjects for those who are 
neither accurate scientists nor critical essayists? These four sub- 
jects remain: ‘Military Drill in Schools’; ‘‘Opportunities for 
Women in Modern Business”; ‘The Conspiracy of Catiline’’; 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Your Acquaintance.”’ 
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The first two demand general information and definitely 
thought-out opinions, neither of them commonly found in candi- 
dates. The conspiracy of Catiline is a good subject if one knows 
it, but there were candidates in my class who knew not Catiline— 
or Cicero either. We have left, ‘‘The Most Useful Citizen of Your 
Acquaintance.” This is not really a good subject, but it was 
almost the only one possible for a considerable number of candidates. 

I have recently questioned some of my candidates on the reason 
for their low marks, and in every case the response was prompt and 
decisive: ‘‘I couldn’t write four hundred words on any of those 
subjects.”” They could, I know, have written four hundred words 
creditably on many other subjects. They tell me, smiling, that 
they could have “‘bluffed”’ (a fine demand for educators to make on 
lads!) about two hundred words on many of these subjects; but 
four hundred words require real knowledge, or else a more sustained 
imaginative flight than the average candidate is capable of. 

The subjects for short compositions in question 3 of the English 1 
paper seem to me quite fair, and so I shall pass without further 
comment to our new acquaintance, English 2. 

Since beginning this article I have had my indignation over the 
English 2 paper justified by learning, from the Annual Report of 
the Board, that only 26 per cent of all candidates for this examina- 
tion attained the mark of 60 per cent. Therefore the members of 
the committee responsible for this question paper were, no doubt, 
before receiving a word of protest from indignant teachers, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes. On this account we should all best curb 
our wrath and say what we have to say very gently but very firmly. 
And in general what I wish to say is this: 

Try to bear in mind, Honored Committee, that the candidates 
for English examinations are the same persons as the candidates 
for the other college-entrance examinations, such as algebra, Latin, 
and French. They are not college graduates, nor literary critics, 
nor budding literary geniuses, nor even reasonably well-read adults. 
They are mostly hard-working, conscientious, eager youngsters, ready 
and willing to learn what we set beforethem. They are not greatly 
interested at their age in naming and discoursing upon the quali- 
ties of Shakespearean comedies or the conflicts of Shakespearean 
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tragedies, nor are they greatly confident that they know why poetry 
is not more read nowadays. Neither are they developed to the point 
of literary craftsmanship which enables them to state point-blank 
what Bible or classic story they think especially suitable for modern 
literary treatment, or how such a story should be treated. 

What we teachers have been trying to do is to get these advanced 
school children to understand what they read, to be able to explain 
what is meant by the difficult words, the involved constructions, 
and the obscure allusions. These are definite facts. To learn 
them is of real benefit to the pupils. The benefit of such vain 
babblings and vaporings as the English 2 examination paper assumes 
that we are teaching is exceedingly questionable. The only way 
that we can arrange to have our pupils pour literary opinions into 
their examination bluebooks is for us teachers to pour literary 
opinions into the pupils—a most beneficial process all around, and 
especially absurd in face of the facts that our colleges are the only 
places where the gifted few may learn literary criticism, and that 
these same colleges are forever crying out, “Why don’t you teach 
your school children to spell?”’ Now their question is answered. 
“It is because we haven’t time. We are too busy developing 
geniuses to answer the questions set by the college examiners.” 

Assuming, then, that the province of a secondary-school teacher 
is to teach facts, you, honored Members of the Committee, must 
ask for facts. Later on, when these candidates have progressed 
somewhat in their college work, when they get more background, 
more general information, more logical skill, more ability in analyz- 
ing, comparing, and judging, then and then only will it be fair to 
test their maturity on such questions. In their present stage of 
development, as the statistics before you seem to prove, not more 
than 26 per cent of them can do such things as you ask at all, and, 
I venture to say, not more than 6 per cent can do them well. So 
let us at present forsake these preposterous demands for critical 
opinions, wide general information, and analytical expression, and 
set for ourselves the simple and definite aim that I have already 
suggested: That the candidate shall be able to express himself on 
thoroughly familiar subjects in such clear and accurate English as to 
warrant his admission into a sphere where lack of such ability would 
seriously hamper his effective work. 
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POETRY AND THE FILIPINOS 


PHILIP STEVENS 
Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California 

To be frank at once, this article presents the literary judgments 
of a small group of Filipino young men and young women after 
reading two specimens of English poetry. By a kind of orientation 
the comment of these Malay students indicates the possibilities 
of English literature for stimulating the intellect of eastern peoples. 

In the year 1912-13, while I was instructor in English in the 
Philippine Normal School at Manila, it was my privilege to have 
charge of a class of seventeen Senior students who were studying 
English masterpieces. These young people ranged from eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age. They came from different tribes of the 
Philippines, and before attending the insular schools had had few 
advantages. Their parents, in some cases, and all their forbears 
two generations removed, were quasi-primitive types. The young 
people themselves passed their childhood days in a period of 
fratricidal strife and revolution, when their very survival often 
was dependent on their success in escaping marauding bands. 

Now (in 1912-13) these students were completing their eleventh 
year in the government schools. They were struggling as best 
they might toward better things, handicapped by the terrors of 
textbooks in a foreign language not yet become a tongue thoroughly 
mastered for school use. For many other reasons they were at 
a disadvantage: their teachers in the lower grades had been 
Filipinos imperfectly acquainted with the English language; 
tropical heat and tropical diseases were sometimes a burden; the 
young people suffered from poverty. 

This class of seventeen had been wrestling for a year with selec- 
tions from English prose and English poetry representing the 
different periods from the Elizabethan time down to the beginning 
of the twentieth century. At the close of their year’s work I deter- 
mined to test by direct method their appreciation of poetry. I 
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submitted for their criticism the following poem, entitled ‘To a 
Friend with a Gift on Christmas Eve,” the effort of an amateur 
versifier in praise of a friend having a Greek name: 


Your name calls up the bygone days 

When Greeks by sacred grove and stream 
Saw satyrs flee, and fauns and fays 

Were part and symbol of a dream. 


Free as the kirtled Greeks, no less 
Secure, you keep in other climes 

Safe from the weight of sordidness 
That presses on these roaring times. 


For you this eve is glad with song, 
“The lilies ring their silver bells,”’ 
The children chant, the priests prolong 
Their mimes and midnight muttered spells. 


On one too heedless of the law, 

Not knowing mete or bounds of fate, 
Your power is strong to overawe 

The fears that come importunate. 


Resplendent in an age outworn 
Are friends sincere, while more and more 
Strong wills are bowed and men are borne 
Like sea drift to a barren shore. 


And much avails to keep a friend, 

Though gods and truth should be destroyed 
And earth and time and being end 

In outer darkness and the void. 


The members of the class were requested to read the stanzas 
carefully and give their frank opinion of them. Three or four 
excerpts will show pretty clearly their mental reaction. Now and 
then in the criticism is evident the quaint ndiveté of imperfect 
rhetoric and diction. One student caught the morbid tone of the 
poem: 

I consider this poem as a fair poem; that is, it is neither good nor bad. 
The poet has had many doubts concerning his fellow men and his age. I do 
not understand what religion this man has. He doesn’t seem to have any faith 
or any religion. Naturally a poet cares not so much for the many discoveries 
in science, in business, and in other fields, as he does for imaginary things. 
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For this friend of his he thinks that Christmas Eve was one of delight, one 
with songs and joyful cheers, because the friend was not influenced very 
greatly by the times. 


Another felt the mental bias of the author: 


As for my personal opinion I believe this poem is beautiful in several 
respects. It is musical, well worded, and somewhat philosophical. It is 
somewhat simple and it thus encourages spontaneous reading. The whole 
poem, I think, conveys a wide view of life. The author must be a broad- 
minded man for he gives suggestions from different sources. With sorrow in 
his heart he looks regretfully at many of the useless activities of the world. 


One had appreciation of technique: 


This poem shows the present age as an age of industry by calling it “roaring 
times.” The third stanza seems to be more poetical than the others. The 
poem contains beautiful phrases—‘‘symbol of a dream,” “these roaring 
times,”’ “their silver bells,” “in an age outworn,” and “like sea drift to a 
barren shore.” The stanzas have the quality that sings itself. There are no 
rough inversions of subject and predicate. The poet thinks the age in which 
we live now is one of bustle, trouble and energy. He expresses this idea in the 
last line of the second stanza. 


Still another critic got at the vital contrasts in the verses. 
He appreciated the fine line quoted from Viereck: 


In general this poem is a good one; it is smooth and easy. Some of the 
lines, like those of the third stanza, are really beautiful and poetical. What 
other expression could be more beautiful than saying that the lilies ring their 
silver bells? The poem has also somewhat the idea of compactness in it, that is, 
putting of many ideas in a small space. The poem shows clearly that the 
author admires the sincerity, the unselfishness, and the truthfulness of his 
friend, whose very name reminds of the old Greek period when people were 
kind, helpful, and free from the weight of sordidness, unlike the twentieth 
century when people are selfish, ungenerous, law-breaking, and whose ambition 
is to rise by overstepping the others. 


For a second test I asked the young critics to decide the author- 
ship of the song in “ Paracelsus”’: 


Heap cassia, sandal-buds and stripes 
Of labdanum, and aloe-balls, 

Smeared with dull nard an Indian wipes 
From out her hair: such balsam falls 
Down sea-side mountain pedestals, 

From tree-tops where tired winds are fain, 

Spent with the vast and howling main, 

To treasure half their island-gain. 
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And strew faint sweetness from some old 
Egyptian’s fine worm-eaten shroud 
Which breaks to dust when once unrolled; 
Or shredded perfume, like the cloud 

From closet long to quiet vowed, 
With mothed and dropping arras hung, 

Mouldering her lute and books among 
As when a queen, long dead, was young. 


The young people could have had no means of knowing certainly 
the author of this song. Their opinions regarding its authorship 
were determined wholly by their association of its style and subject- 
matter with selections from the various English poets they had 
read. Four students assigned the selection to Kipling, asserting 
that it was colored largely by oriental influence. Five students 
attributed the verses to Shelley, not a very bad judgment since 
“Paracelsus” shows Shelley’s influence. The rest of the class 
decided in favor of Browning. One student wrote: 

I think this song is Browning’s because it has a number of big words and 
jumps about from one idea to another in the sudden manner of Browning. It 
is not directly simple, too. 


The reading of the verses submitted for the test and the critical 
comment offered took less than an hour. So far as these criticisms 
typify oriental thought under the influence of expanding democracy, 
they have serious meaning. One conclusion they suggest is 
obvious: the oriental mind is not hopelessly separated in its sym- 
pathies from the occidental mind. 
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AN EFFORT TO STANDARDIZE DESCRIPTIVE THEME- 
WRITING FOR THE SENIOR YEAR OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


WIRT G. FAUST 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 





THE PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the present investigation was to secure a number 
of themes which could be accepted by teachers of English in high 
schools as standards or norms. ‘These themes were to be collected 
from representative high schools and written by students as 
regular class assignments. An effort was made to secure repre- 
Sel », original work, arid the themes collected included writing 
of all grades of excellence. The particular type of composition used 
was selected as a result of an elimination process rather than any 
special desire to use descriptive themes. After conferring with 
some teachers of English in high schools, it was decided that, to be 
of greatest value, the standards secured should represent a very 
definite sort of writing, and that the themes should all be done by 
students of the same year in high school. The English courses 
of several high schools were examined and it was found that there 
was practically no uniformity as to the particular one of the four 
divisions of rhetoric emphasized in any one year of the course. In 
one high school, description was emphazised in the first year; expo- 
sition, in the second; narration, in the third; and argumentation, 
not at all. In another the four divisions of rhetoric were entirely 
disregarded and the students were given a very general training 
in composition work. In a third the order was again changed, and 
exposition given in the first year and narration, possibly, in the 
fourth. At any rate, no two high schools seemed to agree in the 
order or sort of composition work taught. Under these conditions 
it was decided to use the work of fourth-year students, as they had 
had training, at least some time in their course, in each of the 
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established divisions of composition work. It was then necessary 
to decide upon the kind of theme to use. All high schools con- 
sulted gave at one time or another special training in narration and 
description. Of these two divisions it was thought that for various 
reasons descriptive themes were better to be used. Narrations 
are not so easily limited in length and admit of too great a variety 
of theme. After it was decided to use descriptive themes, a still 
further limitation seemed necessary in order to secure a uniform 
type, as there are, of course, many sorts of descriptions. So the 
final request that was sent to the teachers from whom the themes 
were secured asked for themes descriptive in character and written 
by fourth-year students. These themes were to be descriptive of 
fields, lakes, seas, streets, and the like and to contain no mention 
of human characters. They were to depict such scenes as an artist 
might sketch into a landscape or marine. It was also especially 
requested that the themes represent the best original work possible 
by these students. The length of the themes was specified as “‘a 
page or two of ordinary theme paper.” 

The four high schools which furnished the themes represent 
typical American high schools. One of these is a school whose 
enrolment is something over one thousand students and whose 
faculty contains about sixty teachers. Another is a university 
high school, in which the work done is of a more specialized kind 
and with a limited number of students. A third is a small high 
school whose faculty consists in all of about eight teachers. These 
three schools are in a Middle Western state. The fourth school 
which contributed themes is one with about five hundred students 
in an eastern state. A number of themes were sent in from each 
of these schools, but some of them had to be rejected finally because 
they were too long, too short, or otherwise not as requested. Of 
all the themes collected, thirty were retained. These were typed 
and mimeographed exactly as the pupils had written them with 
the exception of the indorsement on each theme, which consisted 
of the student’s name, his age, and his school. The distinct prob- 
lem of handwriting was therefore eliminated. 

The persons asked to judge the themes were selected, for the 
most part, from the membership list of the National Council of 
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Teachers of English. In addition to this list there were included 
also some half-dozen or so teachers whom the author knew to be 
interested in such an investigation. The judges included teachers 
of English from various states and of various ranks. Among them 
were professors of English in large universities, teachers in normal 
schools, teachers in private secondary schools, and teachers in public 
high schools. 

When a sufficient number of persons had consented to assist 
in the work by criticizing and judging the samples, a package con- 
taining the thirty prepared themes was sent to each. The themes 
were passed upon by forty judges. 

The following directions were given to each of the judges: 

1. Arrange the thirty themes in the order of their merit and number them 
in order. If any two or more of them seem to you to be of equal merit, then 
number them with the same number. Your scale, then, may run in some such 
manner as this: 1; 2; 3,3; 4; 5,5; etc., instead of from 1 to 30 consecutively. 

2. Write on the back of each theme your opinion of (1) the merits of the 
theme, (2) the defects of the theme, and (3) the reasons why any one theme is 
better than the one just after it or poorer than the one just before it in the 
scale. 

3. Grade each theme numerically. In determining merit, please consider 
both mechanical form, such as: spelling, punctuation, capitalization, para- 
graphing, sentence structure, word agreement, etc., and also content, such as: 
imagination, originality, literary excellence, etc. 


It was thought that a very necessary part of the work of the 
judges was secured by the second of these directions. A teacher 
might have any number of model themes with which to compare 
those written by his own students, and still his comparison might be 
merely a matter of taste or personal opinion unless definite reasons 
were given for the excellence or inferiority of the model themes. 
Direction 3 was interesting in so far as it gave evidence of the wide 
variation in the matter of numerical grades which exists among 
teachers. 

THE FINAL RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The results of the judging placed the following twelve themes 
as the best twelve of the series. They are here reproduced in their 
order of excellence just as written by the students and passed 
upon by the judges, together with the average grades which were 
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given them. Following each of the themes are three paragraphs, 
which are careful résumés of the comments offered by the judges. 
The judges varied considerably in the marks given the themes and 
in the place assigned to each in the scale, but they were quite 
uniform in their statements of merits and defects. It might be 
of interest to note that the theme which won first place was written 
by a boy aged nineteen years; the second best, by a girl aged seven- 
teen years; the third best, by a boy aged nineteen years; the fourth 
in rank, by a girl aged sixteen years; the fifth, by a girl aged seven- 
teen years; the sixth, by a girl aged eighteen years; the seventh, 
by a girl aged eighteen years; the eighth, by a girl aged nineteen 
years; the ninth, by a girl aged nineteen years; the tenth, by a 
girl aged eighteen years; the eleventh, by a girl aged seventeen 
years; and the twelfth, by a girl aged nineteen years. The most 
of the winning themes were, therefore, written by girls, but the best 
of all and the third best were written by boys. 

These themes are proposed, then, to serve as standards in 
descriptive theme-writing for the Senior year of the high school. 


Theme No. 16 Grade 91} per cent 


THE ABANDONED FARMHOUSE 


I broke through the last thicket of underbrush and advanced into the 
clearing. Before me, overshadowed on three sides by the dense woods, stood 
the crumbling buildings of an abandoned farm. The little house, rising 
from the tangled mass of vines and shrubs, was of a dull gray color. The 
fadded green shutters of the one visible window hung drunkenly across the 
broken sash. A wild ivy vine had clambered up the porch post and covered 
the roof with its thick foliage. A huge poke berry weed grew through a 
broken board on the porch. A sagging wooden trough lead from the eaves toa 
rainbarrel almost hidden by weeds. What had once been the garden was 
now a wild tangle of weeds and vines. The picket fence which enclosed it, had 
sagged from the posts. Vines interlaced their tendrils through the pickets. 
In the corner farthest from the house, a single holly hock stalk rose like a 
sentinel above the tangled mass at its feet. It was the only surviver of the 
past garden. The roof of the little stable sagged deeply. The doors had 
been hurled from their rollers and boards had dropped from the sides and the 
tumbling stalls could be seen through the apertures. An overwhelming feeling 
of lonliness swept over me. The whole scene was suggestive of some human 
tragedy. My imagination swept back to the time when the little farm must 
have been a scene of lively enterprise. But the life was now gone, I knew not 
where, and nature was doing her best to erase the last vestige of man’s work. 
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Merits.—This theme possesses some real literary value; it is 
interesting, simple, natural, and unpretentious; it contains genuine 
feeling and a pleasing personal interest. As a description it con- 
tains rather excellent imagination and gives to the reader a clear, 
coherent picture. The point of view is well determined (line 2). 
Such details as ‘‘rain-barrel hidden by weeds,” ‘‘single hollyhock 
stalk,”’ ‘huge pokeberry weed”’ are nicely chosen. The details are 
logically arranged. The opening sentence is arresting [18]' and 
the concluding sentence is appropriate and pleasing [15]." 

Defects.—There is an unpleasant sameness of sentence structure 
in this theme [30],’ especially an overuse of short sentences, which 
give a sense of haste out of harmony with the subject [12].‘_ Five 
words are misspelled: faded, rain-barrel, survivor, loneliness, and 
hollyhock. 

Comparison.—This theme is much more effective than theme 
No. 21 because it is not so pretentious and does not make so 
conscious an effort to be literary. 


Theme No. 21 Grade 89 per cent 


IN FROZEN SEAS 


Cold blue waters lapped unceasingly at the feet of great icy crags. Myriads 
of stars sparkled in the vast dome of Heaven, reflected in the expressionless 
blue expanse below. Massive white bodies peered from the dark depths and 
floated slowly southward. Wild torrents of water had been stayed by Nature 
in their rushing course o’er dizzy cliffs, and now lay white and still in wondrous 
shapes against the rock. Glistening snow partly covered, yet enhanced the 
motionless beauty of this polar art. Above and over all played those brilliant, 
mysterious lights of the North. Cold pinks deepening into reds, dazzling sea- 
greens, electric blues flashed back and forth charging the crystal air and 
challenging the great sheets of ice. Ever they lept, darted, and flamed against 
the starry sky. Over the topmost shimmering point of a great jagged body 
of ice appeared a large shaggy, white body that lumbered slowly down to the 
deep waters. With a plunge it entered the icy sea, turned the heavy head 
toward the heart of the charging lights, and swam to the northward. 


Merits.—This theme presents very good imagination [25] and a 
rather rich vocabulary [28]. It contains an especially good choice 
of descriptive terms, such as “cold,” “electric,” ‘lumbered,” 


«The numbers within the brackets indicate the number of judges making the 
same criticism. 
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and “‘challenging” [20]. The sentences are agreeably varied in 
structure. 

Defects —The most objectionable feature of this theme is its 
attempt to be literary [15]. The style is pretentious, hackneyed, 
and grand, as illustrated in the use of such terms as ‘‘o’er,” ‘‘ vast 
dome of Heaven,” and “polar art.” The spelling of “leaped”’ is 
faulty. There is a disagreeable repetition of the word “body” in 
line 12. The word “‘peered”’ in line 3 is misused. The theme 
ends abruptly [12]. 

Comparison.—Less genuine and natural than theme No. 16. 


Theme No. 15 Grade 87} per cent 


A RAIN STORM IN THE ROCKIES 


Black rolling clouds thundered up the valley lit up by vivid cutting flashes 
of lightening. Horses and cattled turned ‘back to’ the oncoming storm and 
here and there a lone horsemen could be seen galloping to sheltered spots. 
The storm broke quick and hard flooding the valley and small tributary 
streams to their banks. The sky was black with occasionally a low grey cloud 
blown swiftly across its dark under surface. Surrounded by mountains the 
valley became dark as night. The dry creek beds high up in the mountains 
were now filled and dozens of tiny silver thread-like streamers dashed over 
precipices forming fairy like water falls which faded into mist and darkness as 
they fell. Suddenly a dazzling brilliant golden light shot thru the notch in 
the mountains made by the valley and flooded the under side of the black clouds, 
which seemed to form a blanket over the world, with radiant golden light. 
Bright streamers shot out like fingers into the inky sky lighting up the deep 
valley far down towards the plains. Here sky and earth seemed to meet and 
absorb all in darkness. Myraids of golden sprays covered the canyon walls, 
to fall as if into a mould out of sight in the wooded bottom. Scarlet and 
crimson lights, formed by the sun as it sank behind a ridge, left the valley and 
eastern mountains clothed in a soft purple light. 


Merits.—A rather difficult [12] subject is here well treated. The 
theme contains good imagination [12] and gives a clear picture [30]. 
One feels, on reading this theme, that the description is original 
and that the author himself was interested in his subject [10]. 

Defects.—There are some mechanical errors, such as the faulty 
spelling of ‘‘myriads”’ and “‘lightning”’ and an omission of commas 
in lines 2,6,and13. ‘There is a slight tendency'to be wordy, as in 
the use of both “‘brilliant” and ‘“‘dazzling”’ in line 10, and in the 
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sentence beginning in line 15. The word “blanket” as used in 
line 12 is hackneyed. The structure of sentences 2 and 7 is faulty. 
The point of view of the description is not determined. 

Comparison.—The theme is less coherent than No. 21 because 
of the indeterminate point of view. 


Theme No. 28 Grade 87} per cent 
THE APPROACH OF NIGHT 


The broad, steely lake lay placid in the twilight; long rows of grim black 
poplars cast wavering shadows across its calm surface. Reeds bent their 
stately heads that they might drink of its sweetness, and the hidden bull-frog 
croaked in utter contentment. Down, with the silent current, a small boat 
drifted; down, down—until, moored in a bed of pond-lilies, it came to rest. 
Directly above it the glittering evening star twinkled into sight, flashed 
uncertainly for a moment, then remained steady; its reflection glinted on the 
oar-lock then slanted into the liquid depths,—making the one golden shaft 
in this mass of dusk; and the silent, inky heavens seemed, like the Cyclops, 
to watch with one clear eye—for the welfare of the little world below. 


Merits.—This theme has a stately, polished, artistic style [21]. 
The same mood is well sustained throughout the theme [13]. The 
vocabulary is good. The theme possesses excellent unity and 
coherence [18]. Mechanically, the theme is very good. The 
classical reference in line 9 is appropriate and pleasing [26]. 

Defects.—There is an inconsistency between the shadows men- 
tioned in line 2 and the “inky” darkness mentioned in line 9. 

Comparison.—The literary style of this theme and the sentence 
structure place it ahead of theme No. 20. 


Theme No. 20 Grade 85 per cent 
THE FORSAKEN HOUSE 

To reach the old forsaken house one must go by a path now almost obliter- 
ated by weeds and briars. The rustle of the crisp leaves under one’s fect was 
pleasant to hear, mingled with the cheerful chirp of the birds which sat singing 
in the trees, that made an archway over the path. At last the winding path 
ended at the rude snake-fence, which enclosed the yard now overgrown with 
weeds and bushes. Indeed it reminded one of a miniature thicket. 

The old house was in the last stage of decay. The roof long ago covered 
with lichens had fallen in, and the old crumbling brick walls were overgrown 
with ivy and wild clematis. The door-sill had entirely rotted away, while 
the door sagged on its hinges, setting up a dismal moan, whenever the wind 
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banged it toand fro. On the right hand side of the house, was an old-fashioned 
well, whose sweep now and then touched the branches of the weeping willow 
tree, that shaded it, causing them to scrape against the walls. As the shadows 
of evening lengthened, one could hear the croaking of the frogs in the nearby 
swamp and the mournful cry of the whip poor will mingled with the hoot of the 
owl. Indeed, this was a lonely and weird place to be by ones self, even early in 
the evening. 


Merits —Good paragraphing [5]; a rather good handling of 
details, such as “‘rude snake-fence,”’ ‘‘old-fashioned well’ [20]; 
and a rather well-established point of view in lines 1 and 5. An 
appropriate atmosphere of loneliness is present in the theme [17]. 

Defects—The most prominent defect is the faulty structure 
of sentence 2 and the weak, awkward, and ungrammatical con- 
cluding sentence. There is too long an introduction for so short a 
theme [10]. The use of “nearby” as an adjective in line 21 is 
bad [12]. 

Comparison.—The style of this theme is inferior to that of 
theme No. 28. The vocabulary and style are better, however, than 
than those of theme No. 17. 

Theme No. 17 Grade 84} per cent 

NATURE IN AUTUMN 

We climbed up, up, up, and at last we reached a large flat stone. There 
our guide told us to halt and to look back. What a beautiful scene! How 
wonderful nature is! So many colors—red, green, yellow, brown,—and yet so 
harmonious! At no time is a scene more beautiful than in autumn. The 
narrow, winding path over which we had just traveled in single file could only 
be seen in a few places, most of it was hidden from view. As we looked down 
over the tops of thousands of trees with their beautifully colored leaves, into 
the valley below, we saw, as we never did before, how beautiful and wonderful 
nature really is. Far in the distance a lake could be seen. Part of it glistened 
like spangles in the sun, while the other part looked black as night because 
of the reflection of the surrounding mountains which rose from its depths and 
towered high above it. We stood and enjoyed this beautiful scene for a long 
time and were afraid to move lest we should break the deep solemn silence which 
prevailed. 


Merits.—Pleasing and direct [18]. A good point of view well 


established and stated in sentence 1 [20]. The sentences are 
varied and the picture is clearly presented [18]. 
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Defects—Too exclamatory [33]. A limited vocabulary, espe- 
cially in synonyms for the expression of beauty [25]. Sentence 4 
is superfluous and mars the unity of the theme [15]. Sentence 8 is 
poorly constructed [12]. The word “only” in line 5 is misplaced. 
Redundancy occurs in line 6. 

Comparison.—Somewhat less natural and easy than theme 
No. 20. The entire description is somewhat trite. 


Theme No. 14 Grade 84 per cent 
THE DESERTED FARM HOUSE 

Lonely and forsaken, it now stands there, a remnant of what it was fifteen 
years ago. It is still on the side of Brinkwood hill but not so near the summit 
as it was those years back for the hill has experienced great transformation 
through the building of the new road. The road has left the old homestead in 
the background. The little log house with its traces of whitewash here and 
there and the narrow stone-walk from the house to the gate, I contrasted in 
my mind with the one fifteen years before. Between the small gray stones, a 
few small red moss roses were growing, which gave me a distinct remembrance 
of the round, stone encircled flower bed, at the rear of the house. ‘The initials 
J. T. still stood out plainly on the kitchen window-sill and I remembered dis- 
tinctly the scolding I had got for putting them there. I peeked in at the 
window and spied the dear old red brick fire-place whose warmth had thawed 
out my frozen feet more than once. Something suddenly touched my heart 
and for a moment, I felt alone in the world. 

At evening time as the milkhawlers pass the old house, the old house gives 
one an entirely different feeling. The empty windows, the singing of the 
frogs, and the whistle of the whip poor will, all together in the dewy air give 
the house a spooky appearance. 

Merits —There is a well-given and natural sense of intimacy 
about this theme which one likes [25]. The details, such as the 
“red moss roses” and initials, “J.T.” are well chosen. The feel- 
ing is sincere and pleasing and the theme is effective in arousing 
emotion [6]. 

Defects—This theme lacks unity because of no established 
point of view [30]. The last paragraph is weak and seems to break 
the mood established in paragraph 1 [7]. Commas are omitted 
in lines 3, 10,and12. Repetitions in lines 7-8 and 15 are objection- 
able. In line 8 “which” has no noun antecedent. ‘“ Milkhaulers”’ 
is misspelled. The theme does not maintain the same tense and 
person throughout. 
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Comparison.—In mood and structure this theme is less unified 
than theme No. 17. 


Theme No. 29 Grade 833 per cent 


A Pent Up TEAR 

Caught in an unfathomable chalice formed by high jaggy cliffs is a tear 
from above. This tear was formed, beyond a doubt, when the Heavens were 
feeling their bluest. The sky has changed many times since this tear fell, 
sometimes it has been bright and cheerful, othertimes sad and cloudy, but not so 
with the tear drop. From early morn to evening, and from evening to morn 
it retains the same icy blueness. The sun upon it serves only to make it appear 
more cold, while when overshadowed by threatening clouds it becomes more 
repulsive, more mysterious. The high jagged cliffs are mirrored in its depths 
on all sides tending to increase the distance to its unknown bottom. Surround- 
ing the cliffs which form the chalice is another circle of cliffs and precipices. 
These rocky formations continue outward becoming larger and higher, until 
the last to be seen are completely covered with snow, and lost in the clouds. 
So an unsurpassable barrier is formed that the tear drop may never escape from 
its unfathomable chalice formed by high jaggy cliffs. 


Merits—The metaphor is very well carried out [30]; the 
imagination is good [25]; the theme is coherent [20]; and the 
sentence structure is varied and pleasing. 

Defects—Probably a trifle too fanciful [6]. The pun in line 3 
is poor. In lines 1 and 14 “jaggy” is used for “‘jagged.”” Punctua- 
tion is bad in lines 5 and 12. 

Comparison.—The imagination and originality of this theme 
place it above theme No. 11. 


Theme No. 11 Grade 823 per cent 


A MoRNING IN EARLY SPRING 


I stood on a comparatively high hill and gazed at the surrounding country. 
It was early spring. The earth was carpeted with a soft, green turf, which was 
sprinkled with gleaming dew drops which sparkled like diamonds in the morn- 
ing sun which was just peeping over the dim, far-away hills. The lake in the 

sun 

distance looked hazy until the ~ came farther up and made a path of gold 
from shore to shore. At the foot of the hill on which I stood, ran a little brook 
which trickled over the moss-covered rocks. Here and there quiet farms lay 
scattered in the landscape. On the soft, green meadows, cattle browsed, and 
the white wooly sheep nibbled the tender grasses. The branches of the tall, 
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stately trees were covered with soft, green foliage and were swayed back and 
forth by the gentle wind. Now and then a bird flew from the top of one of 
these majestic trees and flew higher and higher until it became a mere dot and 
finally was lost in the blue heavens. 


Merits.—There are few mechanical errors in this theme. There 
is a good opening sentence and an excellent adherence to the estab- 
lished point of view [10]. There is originality [8] and good imagina- 
tion [6]. ‘The theme manifests genuine feeling [ro]. 

Defects—The structure of the third sentence is especially 
poor [20]. There is objectionable repetition of the word “flew” 
in the last sentence [18]. There are presented too many details for 
a clear picture [10]. The theme seems overloaded with adjectives 
such as “‘blue”’ (line 13), “‘majestic’”’ (line 12), ‘‘green”’ (line 10), 
and “white” (line 9). “Woolly” is misspelled in line 9. 

Comparison.—The theme contains less originality than theme 
No. 29, but it is perhaps more genuine than theme No. 12. 


Theme No. 12 Grade 81} per cent 


A WoONDERFUL NIGHT 


It was a wonderful night. And as I lay in the swing upon the back-porch 
I could not help but think of the beauty and wonder of it all. Everything was 
perfectly still except for the sweet strains of music coming from some-where 
off over the lake, and the lap, lap, lap, of the waters upon the sandy shore. 
As I opened my eyes, I looked up into the beautiful heaven just filled with the 
pretty little twinkling stars, and the big old moon looked down upon me and 
made me think of that little song, ‘the moon has his eyes on you, so be careful 
of what you do.”’ My gaze then wandered off to the opposite shore, which 
was then just a mere shadow with here and there little bright lights flickering 
from among the shadowy trees. The lake was sublime, the reflection of the 
moon upon it made what looked like a beautiful golden path all the way across; 
the little ripples you could see and the coloring and all just made you think 
loveland. 


Merits.—This theme has a very distinct tone, and the person- 
ality presented excites curiosity [20]. There are few mechanical 
errors. The point of view is good and the order of details is 
logical [15]. 

Defects—The theme is perhaps too sentimental. There is 
an objectionable change of the person of the pronoun from line 1 
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to line 12. Poetry is quoted as though it were prose, and the 
quotation is not begun with a capital letter. 

Note.—The comments on this theme were very interesting. 
The criticisms were quite decided but not in agreement. Many of 
the judges claimed for the theme a simple effective naturalness, 
asserting it to be the truthful expression of a normal adolescent 
with a pleasing, naive personality. Others disliked the personality 
of the writer, claiming for her a shallow sentimentality, which 
reflected a fondness for mawkish songs and stories. That which 
some of the judges called naturalness, others called sentimentality. 
There seems to be a transition in the mood of the description, which 
some of the judges called a passing from awe or sublimity to gushi- 
ness or ridiculousness. 

Perhaps the fact that the composition aroused curiosity and 
drew out such decided criticisms because of its unique tone of 
personality should be considered a very great merit. 

Theme No. 27 Grade 81 per cent 

A Ratny DAy IN THE COUNTRY 


One rainy afternoon I was sitting on the porch of my grandfather’s house, 
listening to the rain falling upon the house roof. After a continuous dry and 
sultry spell the rain seemed to sweeten and purify the air. The clouds were 
lying in high horizontal bands together with light and feathery clouds which is 
known as a combination of the cirrus-nimbus clouds. The rain fell in a steady 
downpour forming much run-off water, which caused the streams to be greatly 

to 

swollen. The grass seemed ~ freshen and look green again while the flowers 
seemed to straighten up and face the world again. The cows showed their 
appreciation by standing in their sheds, contentedly chewing their coods, while 
the horses ran to an fro letting the drops of rain fall upon their heated backs. 
The chickens waded around through the rain with drooping tails and the 
roosters crowed in response to the crowing from the other side of the hill. The 
ducks were swimming in the pond seemingly unconscious of the rain falling 
upon their backs, or of the fact that they might get wet. 

Soon the clouds began to scatter leaving patches of blue and white in the 
sky, and I knew that the rain was then about over. The toads were then 
hopping about when my little cousin said to me, “‘See it has rained toads.” 


Merits.—An agreeable, straightforward style [5]. The details 
are well chosen and logically presented [18]. The personal touch 
in the anecdote at the conclusion is quite pleasing [10]. 
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Defects.—The greatest objection in this theme is the introduction 
of such scientific terms as “‘run-off water” and “cirrus-nimbus 
clouds.”” They seem pedantic and artificial [10]. The sentences are 
monotonous. The third sentence is poorly constructed. In line 9 
“‘cuds” is misspelled. Sentences, 1, 3, and 5 and lines 7 and 16 
contain objectionable repetitions. The theme lacks imagination 
and is perhaps narrative rather than descriptive [15]. The point of 
view is broken, which break makes the picture confused. 

Comparison.—Less imagination than theme No. 12. 


Theme No. 23 Grade 80 per cent 


AN EVENING SCENE 

Just opposite the hill, ‘“‘Inandah,” is another hill even more steep than 
Inandah. There is on the western slopes of Inandah beautiful, rustling, 
green corn, about half grown, and growing grain, which responds in billowy 
waves to the gentle touch of the south breezes. Inandah gradually slopes 
down into a marsh out of which the steep hill opposite arises. However, its 
eastern slope has a heavy growth of dark green grass which seems to ripple in 
unison with the long, light green, marsh grass. There are many kinds of small 
bushes, shrubberies, and creeping vines which seem to mark the dividing line 
between the lowland and the hill. Here and there on the beautiful slope stands 
an old oak or Hickory. On the high ridge, which must run for almost forty rods 
without a break, there towers a grove of lofty maples, oaks, hickories, mulberry, 
and other species of trees, all of which are more or less intertwined with the 
ivy and wild grape vines. Just then the big, red sun, sinking in the western 

reddish 

sky, sends his last lingering rays thru the trees and gives them a soft ~ light 
which Nature makes blend so well with the greens. For only a brief time 
may one enjoy this picture; then, all is changed and he wonders if he had had 
a dream. 


Merits.—A clear and authentic picture. The theme is mechani- 
cally good and it presents a use of well-chosen details [7]. 

Defects—Unfortunate repetition in sentence 1. The expression 
‘“‘a grove towers” in line 11 is crude [4], and “makes blend” in 
line 15 is awkward [3]. “Last lingering ray”’ in line 14 is trite [ro]. 
The word “hickory” in line 10 should not be capitalized. The 
picture presented is not clear because of a failure to establish a 
point of view. In line 16 the word “‘then”’ is unfortunate in intro- 
ducing a time element, which the reader does not expect. The 
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title does not fit the theme well, as the idea of evening is not men- 
tioned before the eighth sentence. 


TABLE SHOWING HIGHEST GRADE, LOWEST 
GRADE, AND AVERAGE GRADE OF EACH 
OF THE TWELVE THEMES: 








No. of Theme | Highest Grade | Lowest Grade | Average Grade 
BR e TS .| 95 percent} 7opercent| 82} percent 
ee es 92 58 814 
AGN oo eee 93 70 84 
a a 75 873 
ee oe | 100 | 80 o14 
Seer | 95 | 68 | 844 
ride ag -+++] 93 | 70 85 
Me women | 99 | 972 | 89 
iktsasen te wa 60 | 80 
- SE aa | 65 81 
eee | 98 | 95 | 874 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

Some comments upon the complete investigation are perhaps 
appropriate. One might ask whether such judgment as was 
passed by the persons selected for the present investigation, who 
were all teachers of English, should be considered final or even 
reliable. Might it not represent a very conventionalized sort of 
judgment by a restricted class? Would the judgment have been 
the same if made by editors or writers, for instance? A further 
investigation in which a less restricted class of people should act as 
judges would, no doubt, be very interesting. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the criticisms received upon these themes were the result 
of very careful study made by persons who are familiar with the 
best in literature and who are, at the same time, alert to any modern 
tendencies in writing. 

It was evident that the viewpoint of the judges was one which 
looked to literary style quite as much as to mechanical correctness. 
In fact, the greater emphasis seems to have been placed upon the 
former, and the comments of all the judges were quite similar 
in their criticisms of the content as well as of the mechanics of the 


* Tables showing the grading of each theme by all the judges are omitted for lack 
of space. 
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n- writing. These comments, however, did not give the impression 
of convention but rather of freshness and individuality. 

To be sure, many of the expressions used by the judges in 
criticism of the themes were somewhat abstract, and yet they were 
probably highly suggestive and symbolic and as exact as possible. 
Such qualities as literary style, genuineness, originality, effectiveness 
and the like cannot be reduced to concrete terms and measured as 
one would measure cloth by the yard. It is no doubt true, how- 
ever, that, among persons of similar cultivation and literary appre- 
ciation, such terms as “mood,” “feeling,” “atmosphere,” etc., have 
rather definite and common significance when applied to written 
compositions. It is believed that the very universal acceptance 
of such expressions justifies their use in such an investigation as the 
present one. At the best, words are merely symbols, and so to 
criticize a written composition is necessarily to go one step farther 
into the use of artificiality and symbolism. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN EXPOSITION 


In our fourth-semester English classes in the St. Louis high schools 
our composition work covers the chapter on exposition in one of the 
standard texts. Since this book has been used several years, we are 
at times almost sure that some piece of work handed in has ‘come down 
to us from a former generation.”” This bounteous lengthening out of the 
life of a theme is really absurdly easy in a big school, and the students 
do not condemn it rigorously. To meet this difficulty, I have been 
giving supplementary subjects in which the work could be partly mapped 
out in class and finished at home. I wanted to begin with unfamiliar 
but easy material, and because none of my sixty had been able to explain 
some references to constellations in their reading, I showed both divisions 
how to find a star-group on a simple planisphere. This supplemented 
some textbook exercises in explaining simple mechanisms, and what 
the students handed in was better than usual and was their own work. 
A timbale-iron and the loud and soft pedals of a piano also made good 
units for this sort of exercise. Some of our material has come from 
magazines, and more of this sort has been contributed by the class than 
by the teacher. Short expository articles have been read aloud from 
the Youths’ Companion, the Literary Digest, and the Engineering Record, 
and the students have practiced condensing them. Several habitually 
hand in their first and last versions, and these usually show a good 
advance in clearness and brevity. Some of the articles used in this way 
are: one on snow fighting in New York (Engineering Record), one on the 
prevention of landslides at Mount Vernon by a drainage-scheme (Literary 
Digest), and one on rat-proofing in New Orleans as a precaution against the 
plague (Engineering Record). Subjects like these were more interesting 
to the boys, while the girls enjoyed interpreting a proverb, an allegory, 
or a short poem. And all the class, except a vanishing minority, like 
to explain a somewhat subtle joke. They are reading Lamb and Addi- 
son, and some are reading Goldsmith at home, and they grow in ability 
to see the point of a mild pleasantry. In one division our “grouse- 
in-the-gunroom”’ story is the dialogue between the two truck gardeners: 
“Wha’d ye git for yer taters?”’ “Not so much as I callated. But 
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then, I didn’t callate I would.” In this case I have fared better than 
the second speaker. The unsuggested co-operation of the children in 
bringing material was a pleasant surprise. I “got more than I callated 
to.”’ But then, considering the general alertness of these students, 
callated to.”’ 


io) 


I may subconsciously have 


JuLt1a DAVENPORT RANDALL 
SoLDAN HicH SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GRADING COMPOSITION 


The following scheme of grading written composition is employed 
in our school and may be suggestive to other teachers. 


 - 


For a composition to be an “A” paper it must be “A”’ in quality of 
writing—which means, good writing. Good writing is careful writing, 
neat, and easy to read. It must show that it was not hurriedly done, 
and it must bear a favorable impression to the eye. The formation of 
the words must not be haphazard in structure, and each letter of each 
word must be that letter fully and plainly, and it must not be possible to 
construe it as another letter. For instance, the word “man” may be 
written in long hand ambiguously, that is, so that it admits of two 
meanings. It all depends upon the formation of the letters “‘m”’ and ‘‘n” 
as to whether it spells “‘man”’ or ‘‘mau”’ or “‘wan”’ or “‘wau.”” Ambigu- 
ous words will not appear in class “‘A”’ work in composition in these 
classes. Further, there will not be any errors in spelling, capitalization, 
or punctuation. No visible alterations or erasures will be found. Para- 
graphing, spacing, and indention—all these and many other qualities 
will be “just right” if it merits “A.” The right words will always be 
in the right place. The sentence structure will be logical, and the whole 
tone of the paper will be of high class. It will require all that a student 
One or two can make it now. Others can attain 


, 


can do to make “A.” 
it. ‘‘A’’ means go or above. 


wil) hale 


““B” is the grade mark that is given to papers that are good in many 
particulars. However, there may be a few errors of small omissions 
or misspelled words that the student seemed unable to detect before 
handing in the paper for correction and grading. It will be given in a 
large number of cases when the writer was almost certain the paper 
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would be “A,” for it is hard to detect our own errors, and it may be the 
grade of work for which the writer has received ‘‘A”’ many times before. 
It is possible for many students to make “B,” for it is possible for many 
students to do good work. “B” is 80 to go. 

“oO” 

“‘C”’ is for those who, for various causes, may fall short of “B.” It 
is a transient station for many, for there are many who, by pure diligence 
and hard work will bring their efforts to merit more. It is also a tempo- 
rary place for those who do not care. The student who does not heed 
corrections will be given the ‘‘D”’ grade, which means unsatisfactory. 
“C” ultimately may mean those who tried hard all the time, seemed 
always diligent, but merely maintained their own without apparent 
improvement. “C” will not include careless writers. A _ careless, 
half-written paper, to say nothing of the wording and thought, does not 
merit a passing grade, and will not receive such a grade. Such a writer 
has not mastered elementary composition, and the course is arranged so 
that the student may take it two years, or until he becomes a careful, 


accurate writer. 
“” 


“Tnefficient”” means so poor that it would be a reflection upon the 
teacher if the work were passed upon as satisfactory by that teacher. 
“‘Careless’’ means the student who does not care to pay the price for a 
“pass.”’ “‘Indifferent’’ is the student who heeds not instruction. “D” 
includes these. 

Harvey E. PAFrorp 

GEORGIA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 

MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 


PICTURES FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH If 
Scott: “IVANHOE” 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Many full-page colored illustrations. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 50. 
Athenaeum edition. Good illustrations. Wessels. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. A. & C. Black. 10 illustrations. 
Illustrated 2-vol. edition. Crowell. $2.50. 
Luxembourg edition. 17 illustrations by H. M.Eaton. Crowell. $1.50. 
Nottingham edition. With Kenilworth in 2-vol. set. Crowell. $3.50. 


*See the English Journal for October, 1915, p. 526, and December, 1915, p. 671. 
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In set, illustrated cabinet edition. Good illustrations. Dana, Estes & Co. 
Ivanhoe, 2 vols. $3.00. 

Edited by C. & L. Maxey. 12 full-page illustrations, colored map. World 
School Book Co. $0. 50. 

In Heather illustrated edition. Harpers. Sold separately. 10 illustra- 
tions. $1.00 per vol. 

In English Classics. 16 illustrations by C. E. Brock. Heath. $0. 50. 

In illustrated library edition. Houghton Mifflin Co. 100 engravings 
in set, each $1.00. 

Edition containing twelve colored illustrations by Marjorie Greif. Excel- 
lent. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Macmillan. 2 vols., each $o. 50. 

Map in Standard Literary Series, Newson. $0. 40. 

A few illustrations in copy in set. J.D. Morris Co., Philadelphia. 

Illustrated by C. E. Brock in set. Nisbet. 

Edition with 18 illustrations. Oxford University Press. $0.75. 

108 illustrations for entire set, portraits and reproductions of paintings. 
Set sold by Wanamaker. $15.00, $8.00. 

130 illustrations by Marie, Lix, Scott, Riou. Ward, Locke & Co. $3.00. 

Illustrated edition. Winston. $1.00. 


PRINTS AND SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Set of 70 blueprints, very good; characters, scenes, tournament, etc. 
Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
8 amusing illustrations in Thackeray’s Burlesques, with Christmas stories. 
Biographical edition. Harpers. $1.75. 
Rebecca and Rowena. Pictures by Abbey. Scribner’s Magazine, XXI, 
134 (February, 1907). 


GENERAL REFERENCE, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Armor 
Tuck’s post cards, Armory, Tower of London. 
Arms and Armor. C.H. Ashdown. 450 engravings, 30 plates. Dodge. 
$4.00. 
Heroes of Chivalry. Armor, tournaments. Out of print. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
Some illustrations for Jvanhoe in Tales of Chivalry, selected by Rolfe. 
American Book Co. $0. 50. 
Crusades 
Heroes of the Crusades. 50 full-page illustrations. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50. 
History of the Crusades. Major Proctor. 150 illustrations. Phil., 1856. 
Stories from the Crusades. J. H. Kelman. Colored illustrations. E. P. 
Dutton. $0.50 
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The Crusades. T.A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford. Numerous illustrations 
of persons and places. Some for Jews and knights. Map. Putnam. Story 
of the Nations Series. $1.75. 

The Crusaders. A.J. Church. 8 plates. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Via Crucis. Crawford. Illustrated by L. Loeb. Macmillan. $1.50. 

When Knights Were Bold. E.M. Tappan. Life of Middle Ages, knights, 
castles, crusades, life of road. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

English Villages. P.H.Ditchfield. Pott, 1901. Norman castle, diagram 
of manor, tournament, Saxon relics, old cottages, beating acorns for swine, etc. 

Mediaeval England. Mary Bateson. Putnam. Story of the Nations 
Series. $1.75. 90 illustrations: cooking, dinner, dress of churchman, villain, 
etc., castle, barbican, tourney, friar, monk, crusader, etc. 

Conquest to Charter. Estelle Ross. Good. Crowell. About $1.00. 

The Normans. Sarah Orne Jewett. Putnam. Story of the Nations 
Series. $1.75. Map of Europe, Norman costumes, knighting, archer, min- 
strel, battle axes, Norman lady, etc. 

History of Richard I. J.andJ.S.C.Abbott. Harpers. $0.50. Preach- 
ing of Crusades, Richard on his journey, ramparts of Acre, route of fleet, etc. 

With Richard the Fearless. A Tale of the Red Crusade. Paul Creswick. 
Some good illustrations. Dutton. $1.50. 

Royal Characters from the Works of Scott. W.T.Dobson. 12 photographs. 
London, 1881. $1.75. 


“‘RosIn Hoop” 


Bold Robin and His Forest Rangers. Illustrated in color by F. I. Bennett. 
Fair. Dutton. $1. 20. 

Life and Adventures of Robin Hood. 10 colored illustrations and numerous 
woodcuts. McKay. $1.00. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Howard Pyle. Many excellent draw- 
ings. Scribner. $3.00. 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Selections from the foregoing. 
Scribner. $0. 50. 

In Lincoln Green. A Story of Robin Hood. E. Gilliat. Dutton. $1.00. 

Forest Outlaws. E. Gilliat. Dutton. $1. 50. 

Robin Hood and the Three Kings. Alfred Noyes. 4 illustrations in color. 
F. A. Stokes. $1.75. 

Robin Hood. 4 illustrations and 1o colored plates. Caldwell. $1.25; 
also an edition at $o. 50. 

Robin Hood. J. Walker McSpadden. Crowell. New York. $0.50. 

Robin Hood and His Adventures. Paul Creswick. Illustrated by T. H. 
Robinson. Excellent. Dutton. 

Robin Hood: His Book. E.M.Tappan. Illustrated in color by Charlotte 
Harding. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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Robin Hood. Illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 12 colored illustrations 
and many others. Very good. Stokes. $1.50. 

Story of Robin Hood and His Merry Men. John Finnemore. 8 colored 
plates by Allan Stewart. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Stories of Robin Hood. A. E. Marshall. Illustrated by A. S. Forret. 
Told to the Children Series. Dutton. $0. 50. 

Young Robin Hood. G. Manville Fenn. 30 illustrations. Altemus. 
$o. 50. 

The Scenery of Sherwood Forest. With an Account of Some Eminent 
People Once Resident There. Full-page illustrations. Joesph Rodgers. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

East Riding of Yorkshire. 20 illustrations, 2 maps. 

North Riding. 29 illustrations, 9 maps. J. E. Morris. Methuen. 
Each 2s. 6d. 

IrnvING: “THE SKETCH-BOOK”’ 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

Famous Juvenile Classics. Illustrated throughout. Cassell. 

Edition published by Caldwell. $1.25. 

Edition containing ten sketches illustrated in color. Chatterton-Peck. 
$o. 45. 

Luxembourg edition. 21 illustrations. Crowell. $1.50. 

Nottingham Series. 2 vols., with Tales of a Traveler. Crowell. $3.50. 

English Classics. .Numerous small illustrations. Good. Heath. $0. 50. 

Thin Paper Series. Good illustrations. Lippincott. $1.25. 

Twenty-four half-tone plates. McKay. $2.00. 

Artist’s edition. 120 engravings. Putnam. 1864. 

Hudson edition. Numerous unusual illustrations. Putnam. $1. 50. 

Knickerbocker edition. Numerous illustrations. Putnam. 

Caxton edition. Illustrations by Sullivan. Scribner. 2 vols. $2. 50. 

Stories and Legends from Irving. Putnam. 

Skeitch-Book. Van Tassel edition. Putnam. $6.00. 


SPECIAL HELPS 


Picturesque Hudson. Clifton Johnson. Few illustrations for Irving. 


ROSCOE 
Portrait of Lorenzo di Medici. Thompson, 867). University prints, C384. 
Tomb of Lorenzo di Medici. University prints, C459. 
RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 


Among English Hedgerows. Clifton Johnson. Macmillan. $2. 50. 
Picturesque English Cottages and Their Doorway Gardens. P.H. Ditchfield. 
Winston. $2.00. 
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IRVING: “Rip VAN WINKLE” 

Edition illustrated by Darley. Bardeen. $0.15. 

As played by Joseph Jefferson. Numerous photographs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50 and less. 

Illustrated with 50 full-page colored plates by Arthur Rackham. Excel- 
lent. Some fantastic. Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

Globe School Book edition. $0. 30. 

Birch-bark edition. Numerous quaint small illustrations, colored. John 
W. Luce. $0.75. 

Cranford Series. Illustrated by G. H. Boughton. Fair. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

Illustrated edition. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00. 

Illustrated by F.S. Coburn. Good. Putnam. $1.75. 

Child’s Rip Van Winkle. M.L. Kirk. 12 illustrations in color. Very 
good. $2.00 down. 

Theatre Rip Van Winkle. Figures to cut out. Glue Series for children. 
F. A. Stokes. 

Set of 10 blueprints. Thompson. $0. 10. 


CHRISTMAS SKETCHES 


Manor Houses of England. P.H. Ditchfield. Good illustrations. Scrib- 
ner importation. 

Old Christmas. Illustrated by Caldecott. Cheap reprint by Altemus. 
$0. 40. 

Old-fashioned Christmas Day. Illustrated by Cecil Alden. Doran. 
$0. 50. 

Old-fashioned Christmas Eve. Illustrated by Cecil Alden. Doran. $60. 50. 

Old Christmas. Acorn Series. 95 illustrations. Dodge. $0. so. 

Old Christmas. Vine Tree Series. Dodge. $0.50. 

Old Christmas. 27 colored illustrations and other text illustrations. Good. 
Illustrated by Cecil Alden. Dodd. $2.00. 

Christmas at Bracebridge Hall. Illustrated by Arthur Dixon. Many in 
colors. Very good. Dutton. $1.00. 

English Idylls. 24 illustrations in color, by Brock. Excellent. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

Christmas, 2 booklets, and Christmas Dinner, illustrated by Brock in color. 
Good. Jacobs. $0.25 each. 

Old Christmas. “Numerous good illustrations by Caldecott. Macmillan. 
$1. 50. 

Bracebridge Hall. Illustrations by Caldecott. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Christmas Sketches. Irving. 9 good illustrations: coach, dinner, manor, 
etc. (Saturday Evening Mail, New York, Christmas number, 1909.) 
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Pears’ Annual. 1908. Many excellent illustrations of Irving’s Christmas 
Sketches, some full-page colored. A. & F. Pears. 71-75 New Oxford St., 
London. About 6d. 

Old Christmas. Broadway Booklets. Routledge. $0.75. 

Old-time Parson. P.H. Ditchfield. Dutton. $2. 50. 

Parish Clerk. P.H.Ditchfield. Dutton. $2.50. 


COUNTRY CHURCH 
Stoke Pogis. Cosmos, 2540. Thompson, 4107, 4310. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Stratford Pictures. Cosmos, 1326, 1989, 2526. 

Brown’s Famous Pictures, 24, 37, 127, 1635. 

Perry, 73, 74, 744A, 74B, 74C, 74D, 75, 75B. Elson prints. 

Red Horse Hotel. Thompson, 4332. Irving’s room, Thompson, 4333. 
Charlecote. Thompson, 4333}, 4334. 

Stratford on Avon. Sidney Lee. Lippincott. $1. 50. 

The Avon and Shakspere’s Country. A.G. Bradley. Dutton. $3.50. 
Shakspere’s Town and Times. H.S.andC.W.Ward. Lippincott. $1.50. 


BOAR’S HEAD TAVERN 
Cheapside and Boar’s Head in Inns and Taverns of Old London. H. C. 
Shelley. L.C. Page. $2.50. 
Falstaff. Thompson, 45s, 1294-950, 24s. 
Prince Hal as Henry V. Thompson. 


MUTABILITY OF LITERATURE 
Portraits in any English Literature. 
Chaucer, 47¢, Sidney, 374c, Spenser, 58c, Shakspere, 55c, in Thompson 
prints. 
Westminster School. Thompson, 4101. Deanery. Thompson, 4099. 
Recollections of a Town-Boy at Westminster. Capt. F. Markham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Brown, 908, 146, 151, 1041, 921; Cosmos, 2466-67, 2470, 2479. 
Perry, 1485-6-7-7B. Thompson, 4077-4100. 
Tuck’s postals. Set of six: 7033. 
Many books on Westminster. 


A ROYAL POET 


Windsor Castle: An Historical Romance. Illustrations. Methuen, 
3s. 6d. 

Thompson prints, 4136-38; Cosmos, 1488. 

Windsor. Sir R. R. Holmes. 20 colored plates. Macmillan. $3.00. 
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IrvinG: “THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW”’ 


Regular edition. 70 illustrations, many in 4 colors, by Arthur I. Keller. 
Good. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 

“Sleepy Hollow in Twentieth Century.’ Book News. June, 1907. 

Pictures by Arthur Keller. Reader (November, 1906), VIII, 653-55. 

“In the Sleepy Hollow Country,” New England Magazine, N.S. XXIII 
(December, 1900), 449-60. 

The Kaaterskill Region. 2maps. Kaaterskill Publishing Co., New York. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Young of Heart Series. Illustrated. Dana, 
Estes & Co. $0. 50. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Illustrated by Coburn. Putnam. $1.75. 

Chronicles of Tarrytown, and Sleepy Hollow. Edgar M. Bacon. Map, 
mills, church, manor house, graveyard, home of Katrina, etc. Putnam. 
$1.25. 

Sleepy Hollow. Cosmos, 2334; bridge, 2335. 

Sleepy Hollow. Perry, 2105; church, 2106; river, 2115. 

Sleepy Hollow. Thompson, 14094; bridge, 14365; church, 14364; river, 
14622. 

Irving postals. Sunnyside, several for Hollow, etc. Rotograph Co., 
New York. Lavine & Russell, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


INDIAN TRAITS 


Village scene, trading, defense of villages, Morris’ Primary History of the 
United States. Lippincott. 

Indian Treaty. Thompson, 48d; war costume, 38d, 41-42d. 

Indian Group and wigwam, 51d; teaching Indians, 27d. 


PHILIP OF POKONOKET 


Thompson, blueprint, 30c. 
Philip’s death, in Morris’ Primary History of the United States. 


King Philip. Abbott. Death of Alexander, etc. Harpers. $0. so. 
King Philip’sWar. G.W.Ellisand J.E. Morris. Grafton Press. $2.00. 
The Young Puritans in King Philip’s War. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
HuntTEeR COLLEGE HicH ScHOOL 
New York CItTy 
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EDITORIAL 


Stepping forward with one foot while backing up with the other 
seems to have been the feat performed by the National Conference 
“Comprehen- © Uniform Entrance Requirements at its meeting 

sive’? and in New York on February 22. As the minutes 

“Restricted” reproduced on another page of this issue of the 
Journal show, the modest recommendation adopted four years 
ago, to the effect that colleges so desiring might set examinations 
not requiring a prescribed list of books, has become the ‘‘ Compre- 
hensive Plan’’ and occupies the place of honor. The alternative 
requirement, however, has been made more “‘restricted” than 
ever, and better adapted to cramming, by being divided into 
“preliminary” and “final.” The extent to which reaction has 
gone in limiting the options of candidates choosing the second 
alternative will not be known until the committee appointed to 
revise the lists of books for “reading’’ and “‘study”’ finishes its 
work. 

The total outcome may be described as a draw. The coaching 
schools have apparently gained their desire for a return to a require- 
ment so limited that boys may be drilled upon every detail of it. 
Like the good batter, the “examinee” will be able to anticipate 
the questions of the examiner and make a home run, or at least a 
scratch hit. The majority of the schools, on the other hand, 
whose function of preparing for college is a distinctly minor one, will 
no longer be unduly influenced by the reports of the Conference, 
for the reason that their graduates need not now “‘get up”’ detailed 
information on a few overworked classics studied for examination 
only. 

It is unfortunate that the Conference should in the end have 
refused to declare in favor of allotting separate credits to literature 
and composition. The reasons for this were doubtless various. 
Those favoring a short list of prescribed books probably foresaw 
the possibility that a strict composition requirement, apart from 
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the memory of facts about authors, allusions, etc., might prove 
an insurmountable barrier to some of the indifferent charges com- 
mitted to their care. Others perhaps had had no experience 
with the new plan of organizing the English course so as to dis- 
tinguish the merely practical from the highly aesthetic, and hence 
feared serious injury to the English course and to methods of 
teaching English. Others still may have detected a false note 
in the proposal to separate, an attempt to hamper the freedom of 
the schools in a new way. With this third view all lovers of free- 
dom must sympathize. Nevertheless, the separation of the 
teaching of English as a training for work from the teaching of it as 
a preparation for the enjoyment of leisure is rapidly growing in 
favor and will mark the present decade, as the union of rhetoric 
and literary study did that which closed the last century. 

Meanwhile, what of the restricted “‘preliminary”’ on reading and 
study? Must we have a prophet to foretell that the colleges 
which now favor it will take a different view when its results are 
apparent? The boy who must be driven to cram himself full of 
facts in order to get into college is not likely to exert himself 
afterward—unless, indeed, some similar pressure is brought to 
bear. Surely no college wishes to carry dead timber or be repre- 
sented by it. In any case, education is a public, not a private, 
function, and the ideals which urge to advancement in the case of 
one set of educational institutions will make themselves felt in others 
also. In the long run it will appear that all Americans want 
their children to be taught, not through the memory alone, but 
also through reflection. 


Special attention is called to the announcement in the News 
and Notes of the special meeting of the National 

b-aditata York Council to be held in New York City, July 5 and 6, 
during the annual convention of the National Edu- 

cation Association. 
































































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


Abridged minutes of the meeting of February 22, 1916 


The Conference met at Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
February 22, 1916, nineteen delegates being present, as follows: New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: Professor 
William A. Neilson, Harvard University; Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut; Principal George H. Browne, Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland: 
Dean Francis H. Stoddard, New York University; Professor Clarence G. 
Child, University of Pennsylvania; Principal Theodore C. Mitchill, 
Jamaica High School, New York. North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools: Professor Fred N. Scott, University of 
Michigan; Principal E. L. Miller, Northwestern High School, Detroit; 
Professor James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College. Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools: Professor Edwin Mims, Van- 
derbilt University. College Entrance Examination Board: Professor 
H. R. Steeves, Columbia University; Head Master Wilson Farrand, 
Newark Academy; Head Master F. W. Pine, Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore. Conference of New England Colleges on Entrance Require- 
ments in English: Professor G. B. Churchill, Amherst College; Professor 
Wilbur L. Cross, Yale University; Professor Fred P. Emery, Dart- 
mouth College. College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic 
States: Dean Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, New York; Professor M. W. 
Sampson, Cornell University. 

Dean Stoddard was elected chairman, Professor Scott vice-chairman, 
and Mr. Farrand secretary-treasurer. Professor Cross and Professor 
Hosic were elected additional members of the Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer reported that since 1912 he had received $166.52 and 
had expended $125.22, leaving a balance on hand of $41.30. No bills 
for dues had been sent out in 1913, 1914, or 1915. The dues of the 
North Central and Southern Associations for the years 1912 and 1916 
were reported as unpaid. 
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After the expression of the views of individual members of the Con- 
ference, Professor Neilson suggested the appointment of a committee to 
formulate the requirement and to report at the afternoon session. A 
number of motions followed, designed to express the judgment of the 
Conference for the guidance of the committee. 

Voted, on motion of Dean Quinn, that the Conference reaffirm the 
principle of separating the requirement into composition and literature. 

Voted, on motion of Professor Hosic, that the Conference favors 
dividing the requirement, the examination, and the credits into two 
parts, composition and literature. 

A motion by Dean Quinn, that composition be termed A and litera- 
ture be termed B, was referred to the committee. 

Voted, on motion of Professor Neilson, that there be two types of 
examinations: (1) “comprehensive,” and (2) on a restricted list of both 
reading and study books. 

The Chair appointed as the Committee on Formulation, Messrs. 
Neilson, Quinn, Mitchill, Hosic, Scott, and Farrand. 

In the afternoon the Committee presented its report, which was dis- 
cussed and adopted, with amendments, paragraph by paragraph. 

During the consideration of the report the following motions were 
passed: 

On motion of Professor Neilson it was voted that the examinations 
be classified as follows: 

Comprehensive: (1) composition and grammar. 

(2) literature. 
Restricted: preliminary: (1) composition and grammar. 
(2) literature (Reading books). 
final: (1) composition and grammar. 
(2) literature (Study books). 

A motion to restore to the paragraph headed Grammar and Compo- 
sition the phrase, ‘“‘the construction of individual words in a sentence of 
reasonable difficulty,’ was lost by a vote of 8 to 9. 

On motion of Professor Neilson it was voted that recommendations 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 in the 1912 report be omitted, and that recommendation 
No. 2 be retained. 

A motion that in assigning credit in English equal value be given to 
the work in composition, including grammar, and in literature was lost 
by a vote of 7 to 11. 

On motion of Dean Quinn it was voted to insert in the first sentence 
of the requirement the words “which shall be considered of equal impor- 
tance.” 
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On motion of Professor Neilson it was voted that the Chairman 
appoint two committees, drawn from the territories especially inter- 
ested: (1) to draw up a list of recommended books for use in connection 
with the comprehensive examination; (2) to draw up a list of books for 
use in the restricted examination. 

The Chairman appointed as the committee to draw up the compre- 
hensive list Messrs. Mims, Scott, and Mitchill, and as the committee 
to draw up the restricted list, Messrs. Browne, Emery, and Hitchcock, 
each committee to select its own chairman. 

On motion of Professor Neilson it was further voted that these com- 
mittees be given power to adopt lists, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

In answer to a question of the Secretary, it was stated, without 
formal vote, that it was the understanding of the Conference that the 
restricted preliminary and final examinations should receive only one 
rating each and not separate ratings in composition and in literature. 

A motion of Professor Steeves, that the Conference recommend that 
separate percentages be given in the ratings of the College Entrance 
Examination Board for composition and literature upon both preliminary 
and final examinations, was lost. 

On motion of Professor Neilson it was voted that the committee on 
the restricted list should name fifteen books, from which ten should be 
chosen for the A list; and eight books, from which four should be chesen 
for the B list. 

On motion of Professor Baker it was voted that when the Conference 
adjourn it be to meet approximately three years from this date. 

The Conference adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 

WILSON FARRAND, Secretary 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT DETROIT 


The program of the National Council at Detroit, February 24 to 26, 
was carried out as announced. The first session, devoted to the topic 
of “English in the Junior High School,” called forth an admirable sum- 
mary of the possibilities of reorganization which the new school unit 
offers. Principal Wiles reviewed his experience at Evansville and 
declared that the work as conducted in the Junior High School proves 
much better adapted to adolescents than that of the traditional grammar 
grades. Superintendent Engleman supported this view. Principal 
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Murdock emphasized the possibility and desirability of more male 
teachers. Principal Stetson outlined in some detail the adaptation of 
English studies to the varying interests of pupils for which the depart- 
mental group system of the new school opens the way. 

On Friday afternoon Principal Aikin opened with a well-organized 
presentation of type study in literature, giving definite lists of readings 
and sample questions upon them. Mr. Brennan described in a forcible 
manner some of the ways in which writing may be made real to the pupils 
—by requiring, for example, a correct letter of excuse to the principal 
from a tardy boy. Miss Shaw had visited business houses and had 
learned a great deal of value concerning the shortcomings of high-school 
graduates. In Miss Lally the elementary schools had a representative. 
She showed how continuity in English work can be secured by centering 
the attention for a time on a single large interest, life-saving for instance, 
and developing from this interest a great variety of forms of language 
expression. 

On Friday evening a large audience of superintendents assembled to 
hear Professor Scott on “American Speech.”” The paper struck a funda- 
mental note by making light of attempts at puristic uniformity and 
pleading for that harmony of the individual soul with itself without 
which beautiful speech is impossible. Mr. Huddleson was equally sane, 
if less skilful, in distinguishing between the legitimate uses of objective 
measurements for standardizing judgment and their perversion as 
mechanical measuring-rods. He himself had investigated. The co- 
operative, or industrial, classes of Woodward High School in Cincinnati 
provided Mr. Thomas with the definite material with which to illustrate 
the differentiation of English courses. The subject-matter of composi- 
tion must come from the pupil’s individual experience; the greatest 
literature, on the other hand, is well-nigh universal in its appeal. For 
his part, Principal Bishop failed to see why the school cannot make use 
of the phonograph and other recent inventions in standardizing oral 
work. 

The first speaker on Saturday was Principal Miller, who character- 
ized in trenchant fashion the meeting of National Conference on Entrance 
Requirements. Miss Beverley pleaded for economy through stressing 
essentials and by bringing good reading to bear upon composition. 
Superintendent Chadsey emphasized the same thought. Mr. Murchey 
drew from his classroom striking illustrations of the new influences, those 
of the automobile, the moving picture, and the cheap magazine. Last 
of all, Miss Eggleston spoke with enthusiasm of vocational interests as 
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a basis for reading and composition and described the course which she 
has worked out. 

As a whole the program was timely, stimulating, and helpful. 
Several of the speakers presented in concrete fashion new ideas which 
those present could grasp and apply. The listener gained an impression 
of forward movement, of sane experiment, and moderate rejection of the 
out-worn in favor of the new and better. 

Nor was the influence merely local. A surprisingly large number of 
well-known members of the Council from remote points—Professor 
Lewis, of Clinton, New York, and Mr. Certain, of Auburn, Alabama, 
for example—were present. Over five hundred persons attended one or 
more of the sessions, and the majority of these had come from a distance. 
Needless to say, the Detroit teachers were loyal and hospitable. To two 
of them, Miss Alice Marsh and Principal E. L. Miller, the success of the 
meeting was largely due. 





THE MARYLAND COUNCIL 


The Educational Society of Baltimore held a joint meeting with the 
Maryland Council of Teachers of English on Friday evening, March 10, 
in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University. The general theme for dis- 
cussion was: ‘The Values of English Grammar in the Curriculum.” 
Principal David E. Weglein, Western High School, Baltimore, presided. 
The following program was presented: 

Dr. Edward F. Buchner, professor of education, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, discussed “‘The Psychology of Grammar.’ He explained the 
supposed relation between grammar and the fixed rules of logic, as 
deduced from the categories of Aristotle, and the development of the 
modern feeling of a conflict between language growth and grammar. 
The “grammar consciousness’’ does not consist of a set of abstract forms, 
to be reproduced in parrot fashion, but reveals the use of language as 
a set of habits, or form of behavior. It shows the ideational value of 
our speech, i.e., the appropriateness of language for our thought, and 
the possibility of language to express the emotions. The psychological 
experiences connected with the different parts of speech are very defi- 
nitely differentiated. 

Miss M. Rose Patterson, of Baltimore Preparatory School 52, read 
a paper on “‘ The Value of English Grammar in the Teaching of Compo- 
sition.” Since neither the full program of technical grammar nor the 
incidental method of teaching enough to correct errors has been justified 
by its results, we must come to a method of fitting grammatical content 
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to the capacity of the child. Let the pupils imagine all grammar books 
destroyed, and start out on a voyage of discovery in language. They 
will learn to classify their words quickly, and will need the textbook only 
as a court of final judgment. Sentence-structure is of more vital impor- 
tance for composition. Subject and all its possible modifiers, predicate 
and its modifiers, must be thoroughly taught. A weak sentence must 
be looked upon as a weak skeleton for the human body, or as a weak 
frame of a house. Grammar for composition, therefore, should help to 
secure clearness of thought; but it should not be intruded upon pupils 
while in the white heat of writing. After the themes have been laid 
aside for a day or two, let each pupil first examine his own work for errors, 
looking for one kind of grammatical mistake at each reading. Then 
papers may be exchanged, and the search for mistakes and their causes 
becomes more thrilling. A first rough grading as satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory may, after the successive readings by the class, be more finely 
differentiated. 

“The New Grammatical Nomenclature”’ was outlined by Andrew 
H. Krug, Baltimore City College. The need for uniformity and sim- 
plification was first presented; then the origin of the Joint Committee 
and the principles governing its selection of terms. The general adop- 
tion of this report by four important bodies makes the pamphlet the 
important source-book on which to draw for grammatical content in 
teaching. The striking changes in nomenclature for parts of speech 
and their properties were illustrated, as well as the case uses and 
some of the mood-ideas expressed in English by mood-forms and by 
auxiliaries. 

The most important discussion of the evening was given by Professor 
Willis H. Wilcox, Maryland State Normal School, on the topic, “ Possible 
Eliminations in the Teaching of Grammar.” The intensive study of 
grammar must be defended either for its practical value in later life or 
for its training in logical thinking. Excessive terminology is the bane 
of grammatical teaching in the grades; there are about one hundred and 
twenty terms taught our elementary pupils. The classification of nouns 
as common or proper is often illogical; case form for nouns, person, and 
gender should be given little attention. The extended classification of 
adjectives and adverbs may be omitted. Mood, which always takes the 
most time for teaching, is a mere shibboleth. The distinguishing forms 
of the third singular, indicative and subjunctive present, need only to be 
emphasized. Far more time and attention should be given to the study 
of subject, predicate, and modifying elements. 
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Among those who spoke in favor of retaining the old distinctions for 
the help of modern language study were Principal E. J. Becker and Miss 
Sophie Seyferth, of the Eastern High School. Assistant Superintendent 
Charles A. A. J. Miller told what the high-school teacher expects the 
pupil from the grades to know of simple terminology and logical struc- 
ture. A motion was made and carried that President Buchner appoint 
a committee of five to report on minimum requirements in grammar. 


ANDREW H. Krue, Secretary 


THE EASTERN PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 


The 1916 meeting will be held on April 24 and 25 at Princeton Semi- 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey. The program follows: Monday, April 24: 
Opening remarks by the President of the Conference, W. J. Kay, of 
Washington and Jefferson College. ‘‘ Voice Training,” Irvah L. Winter, 
Harvard University. “Interpretation of the Printed Page,” S. S. 
Curry, Boston; S. H. Clark, University of Chicago. ‘The Oration,” 
J. W. Wetzel, Yale University; H. M. Tilroe, Syracuse University; 
F. X. Carmody, Union Theological Seminary. “The Occasional 
Address,” J. C. French, Johns Hopkins University; F. B. Robinson, 
College of the City of New York. “‘Argumentation and Debate,” Carroll 


L. Maxcy, Williams College; Warren C. Shaw, Dartmouth College. 
Tuesday, April 25: “Psychology of Public Speaking,” H. F. Coving- 
ton, Princeton University; H. G. McKean, Union College; F. H. Lane, 
University of Pittsburgh. “The Drama,” Thomas W. Stevens, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Allan Davis, Pittsburgh. 
WARREN C. SHAW 
Secretary-Treasurer 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


The Southern Conference for Education and Industry, whose annual 
meeting occurs in New Orleans, April 16 to 20, will give special attention 
to English and school libraries. A report on the unification of the course 
in English from the kindergarten through the university will be pre- 
sented by a special committee and will be discussed by Professor Mims 
and Secretary Hosic, of the National Council. Mr. C. C. Certain, 
vice-chairman of the Library Department of the National Education 
Association, has made a vigorous campaign for better libraries in the 
schools of the South and will present a report. It is hoped that a 
strong society of English teachers may be formed as a section of the 
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Conference and brought into affiliation with the National Council. 
Southern teachers are urged to attend. 
NEW YORK CITY IN JULY 

The National Council will hold a special meeting in New York City 
in connection with the summer meeting of the N.E.A. There will be 
four sessions, probably on July 5 and 6. One of these will be a joint 
session with the Secondary Department of the N.E.A. and will be 
devoted to the report of the Committee of Thirty. This will be pre- 
sented by Miss Emma Breck, Mr. B. A. Heydrick, and Mr. James F. 
Hosic, the chairman of the committee. Speakers and topics at other 
sessions will be as follows: *The Progress of the National Council,”’ 
Mr. Elmer W. Smith; “Library Extension,’”’ Commissioner Claxton; 
“Reading Clubs,” W. S. Hinchman; “General Reading,” Mr. Dudley 
H. Miles and Superintendent E. O. Engleman; “The Preparation of 
Teachers,” President A. R. Brubacher and Mr. Franklin T. Baker; 
“Classroom Equipment,” Miss Adah G. Grandy; ‘American Speech,” 
Mr. Calvin L. Lewis; ‘Some Thoughts on the Present Discontent,’’ 
Theodore C. Mitchill. 

The summer sessions of the colleges in and about New York will be 
postponed so as to leave the way clear for the New York meeting, and 
extra assistance is being employed in anticipation of enlarged attendance. 
Miss Breck will give courses on the teaching of English at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Samuel Thurber, Jr., at Dartmouth College; Miss 
Grandy at Hamilton College, and Mr. Hosic at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The latter will have special reference to the 
work of junior high schools. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Report of the Joint Committee on Uniform Grammatical 
Nomenclature is to be had of D. W. Springer, secretary of the N.E.A., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on the payment of twenty cents.—R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons, of Chicago, have issued a neat book of Rules for Compositors, 
under the editorial supervision of E. E. Sheldon, instructor in English 
in the corporation school maintained by the firm.—In the Teachers 
College Record for September, 1915, and January, 1916, Professor E. L. 
Thorndike published the improved version of his scale for measuring 
ability in reading.—The Louisiana State University reprints in its Bul- 
letin an excellent article on ‘Some Variant Pronunciations in the New 
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South,” by Professor William A. Read. The same institution presents 
“Literature in the High School,” by Professor Hugh M. Blain, with the 
indorsement of State Superintendent Harris and State Institute Con- 
ductor Ives.—The movement for a reorganization of high-school English 
bears fruit in the form of an excellent English Course for High Schools, 
prepared by Walter Barnes of the West Virginia State Normal 
School at Fairmont and issued as a bulletin by that school.—At Farm- 
ville, Virginia, James M. Grainger continues his singularly efficient 
labors for better teaching of English by preparing a bulletin on English 
in the elementary grades, including not only a course of study but also 
typical lessons.—For Detroit schools, Edwin L. Miller, now principal 
of the Northwestern High School, has prepared new courses in English 
for both junior and senior high schools, based upon the forthcoming 
report of the Committee of Thirty, and issued as sections of neatly 
printed handbooks by the Detroit Board of Education.—English for 
Boys—Material and Method, is the title of a pamphlet by Homer J. 
Smith, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It contains suggestions and word- 
lists for industrial and commercial pupils and may be had for five cents 
a copy.—The Chicago Public Library has prepared a valuable little 
pamphlet containing a list of actable one-act plays and a similar 
pamphlet on Shakespeare, in response to the interest in the tercentenary. 
The monthly Bock Bulletin of this library also contains in each issue 
valuable special lists and digests of the magazines. Prices on applica- 
tion to the librarian, Mr. Henry E. Legler.—Exceedingly suggestive 
also is the A. L. A. Booklist, containing each month an annotated 
guide to the best of the new books. Subscription $1.00 a year; single 
copy, fifteen cents. Address the American Library Publishing Board, 
78 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





THE PERIODICALS 


EDUCATION ACCORDING TO MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Continuing his series of summaries of the views on education which 
are set forth in the writings of Emerson, Ruskin, and other great writers 
of the last century, President Charles F. Thwing presents in School and 
Society for March 4 an outline of the views of Matthew Arnold. He 
states that Mr. Arnold held to a broad view of education embracing 
moral character as well as intellect; he believed that it must be adjusted 
to the needs of various classes; that the classics are invaluable, not only 
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Latin and Greek, but also the English Bible; and that methods of 
teaching cannot proceed according to rule but must reflect the teacher’s 
personality. Over the teacher, however, must be a complete and thor- 
oughly organized system of supervision. 


THE PRODUCT OF REFORM IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


That veteran textbook writer, Mr. Jaques W. Redway, confesses in 
the American School for January that the elimination of English gram- 
mar from the school course and the substitution of language lessons, 
which he helped to bring about thirty-five years ago, has not borne the 
fruit which was expected. From the newspapers he quotes examples of 
what he declares is the slovenly expression commonly found in them 
and upon which he comments with caustic wit. He hopes that “some 
day a master and leader equal to the task of combining a practical 
syntax with an equally practical course of constructive English will 
come to the fore.”’ 


MORE THEME-TOPICS 


The publication in a recent number of the Bulletin of the Iilinois 
Association of Teachers of English of a list of theme-topics with which 
to prime “leaky pumps”’ inspired the editor of the New England Leaflet 
to go and do likewise. In the March issue he prints a classified list of 
topics collected by the teachers of the Newton (Massachusetts) High 
School under the suggestive headings “‘In Which ‘I’ Am the Center of 
Interest,” “In Which I Assume Another Personality,” “In Which I Am 
Somewhat of an Authority,” “In Which I Give Free Rein to My Fancy,” 
““My Reading and Study,” and “In Which I Observe.” Only topics of 
a personal nature were included, says the editor, because topics drawn 
from general knowledge may easily be found in the rhetorics. 


DEBATING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


An outline for carrying on debate in high school is contributed by 
Mr. F. R. Leonard, Jr., to the Illinois Bulletin for January. He charac- 
terizes the good proposition as debatable, timely, and free from intri- 
cacies. Debaters should be selected by means of try-outs. The 
question should be carefully worked up with the aid of card indexes. 
Briefs should be made and delivery practiced. Best of all are class- 
room discussions, which accustom all pupils to putting both sides of a 
question forcibly. 
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FROM THE EAST 


There is a pleasant thrill for him who opens the Tsing Hua Journal, 
published alternately in English and Chinese at the Tsing Hua College, 
Peking, China. Among other interesting articles are ‘Youth and the 
Ethical Appeal,’”’ “High School Literary and Debating Societies,”’ and 
“Rabindranath Tagore.”’ 

In this connection it is worth while to call attention to a report on 
“The Teaching of English in Japan” which appeared in Modern Language 
Teaching for November and December, 1915. 





EVENING? 
The waters ripple, ripple, ripple 
In the twilight’s dusky shade, 
As sharp outlines into shadows 
Gleam and glimmer, soften, fade. 
In the turquoise of the heavens, 
In the last glow of the day, 
Is the evening star a-twinkle, 
Giving forth its one pale ray, 
In one line of shining silver 
Crinkling on the water’s peace, 
Melting into wave and shadow 
Where the rose and violet cease. 
Rose and pale gold are the heavens, 
Primrose pink and turquoise blue; 
Dim reflected in the water 
Is each paling, lovely hue. 
Purple shades enshroud the mountains, 
Creeping to the misty shore, 
Playing with the gleaming star-beams 
On the lake’s e’er-changing floor. 
Thinner glow the rose and turquoise, 
Brighter starshine, darker sky. 
Deeper grow the mists and shadows 
As the pale golds waver, die. 
All the world sinks deep in slumber, 
And the night its sable wings 
Wraps about the dreaming earth-folk, 
Guards the night rest of all things. 


* Written by Dorothy C. A, Isenbeck, a Sophomore in the Brookline (Massa- 
chusetts) High School. 








REVIEWS 


AN EXCELLENT BOOK ON PUBLIC SPEAKING" 


This is a book which any intelligent reader—not merely the public 
speaker, actual or prospective—will find genuinely interesting. In its 
more limited field it has not a little of the quality which won for Genung’s 
Practical Elements of Rhetoric, years ago, a wide circle of readers quite 
beyond the college-boy world for which it was made. Professor Winans 
has ranged far in his study and has thought his subject through; his 
book has a kindly sagacity of comment, a wealth of illustrative citations, 
a ripeness of style, which are rarely found in college textbooks. 

In two points, at least, it is a very timely book. Many thoughtful 
“‘educators”’ have come to regard special courses in public speaking as 
unnecessary or even unwise; unnecessary, because making “speeches,” 
like writing verse, is after all a rare experience for most men—and 
women; unwise, because such courses are often merely a training in 
verbal or rhetorical dexterity, with little or no educative value. To 
read this book should give us a new realization of the possible value 
of courses in public speaking in colleges,and perhaps in larger high schools, 
where there are many boys who are likely to be mouthpieces of their 
communities in later life. A course in public speaking carried out on the 
lines of this book should be really a liberalizing study. I have but one 
qualifying suggestion. Some of us who believe in rhetorical prepared- 
ness even to the point of “prescription”? could wish that Professor 
Winans had added one brief final injunction: Now that you know how 
to ‘‘make a speech,” never do it unless you have to! It is not good to 
be too ready to use your weapons. 

In the second place, the book reminds us that instruction in public 
speaking does not necessarily belong to the English department. Many 
persons think—as I do—that in most schools and many colleges instruc- 
tion in the oral use of the mother-tongue, both general and special, is 
best given in connection with the department of English. Professor 
Winans’ book shows afresh that this is by no means an absolute rule. 
He has worked out his course in terms, not of English, but of psychology. 

*Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. By James Albert Winans, Professor 
of Public Speaking in Cornell University. Ithaca, N.Y.: Sewell Publishing Co. 
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It is indeed a treatise on applied psychology, much as Professor Walter 
Dill Scott’s works on adverti ing. In thus broadening the appeal of his 
subject he has done a valuable service. 

There are sixteen chapters, with an introduction, 458 pages in all, 
followed by a good index. Ten chapters, about three-fourths of the 
space, develop the general idea of attention, on which the work is based: 
first, the problem of preparation, the speaker’s attention to his subject; 
secondly, the problem of persuasion, the winning of the attention of the 
audience. These are admirable, particularly the study of persuasion, 
in chaps. xii and xiii. There are, besides, four good chapters on “Study 
and Delivery of Selections,” “‘Selecting the Subject,” “Finding Mate- 
rial,” ‘“‘Plans and Outlines,” respectively. Three others, in which 
Assistant Professor Muchmore has co-operated, on “Gesture,” “ Plat- 
form Manners,” and “Voice Training,’ are good, but scarcely up to 
the rest of the work in quality; they might better, it seems, have been 
placed at the end of the volume as an appendix. 

Every teacher of public speaking should have this book. But not 
every teacher will know how best to use it with a class. If Professor 
Winans will prepare a brief manual for teachers, outlining perhaps not 
one but several programs of class work, he will make his valuable book 


still more valuable. 
Joun M. Crapp 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE 


AN OLD TALE IN A NEW DRESS 


It is the birthright of the child to know, in the years when they most 
appeal to him, the old stories that have grown out of the heart and 
imagination of the race. They contain elements of thought and imagina- 
tion that the ages have softened and refined and which each succeeding 
generation has pronounced worthy and significant. Such is this story 
of Siegfried,’ a translation and a retelling of the famous courtly tale of 
the Rhine. The old story has in it all the stuff out of which human 
goodness, valor, courtesy, heroism, and greatness have been and always 
will be made. In addition to the great moral qualities of the characters, 
the glamor of the romance and the terror of the tragedy are wonderfully 


* Siegfried. Translated and Adapted from the Middle High German by John 
Harrington Cox. Illustrated in colors by Frederick W. Raymond. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1915. Pp. 193. $0.50 
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preserved in the simple, stately prose of Professor Cox’s rendering. The 
scholar who with patience and skill puts these old tales into a form to fit 
the taste and the understanding of children is doing a work worthy of 
the highest commendation. The book, beautifully illustrated in colors 
by Mr. Frederick W. Raymond, is especially adapted for supplementary 
reading in the upper grades, and deserves wide adoption for this purpose. 
It should also find a place in every school library. 
ROBERT ALLEN ARMSTRONG 




















BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


English Prose and Poetry. By JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1916. Pp. 792. $2.00. 

Condensed from two larger volumes by the same editor and issued in thin paper, 
with the addition of certain translations and notes, making a capital book. 

A Book of English Literature. Selected and Edited by FRANKLYN BLIss 
SNYDER and RoBert GRANT MARTIN. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. 889. $2.25. 

Intended for college courses in the development of English literature. 

A History of American Literature since 1870. By FRED LEWIs PATTEE. New 
York: Century Co., 1915. Pp. 449. $2.00. 

Supplementary to the author’s History of American Literature, but fuller in 
treatment. 

Master Will of Stratford. By Louise Ayres GARNETT. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. 124. 

A play in Warwickshire dialect showing Shakespeare at home. 

Four Plays by Emile Augier. ‘Translated with an Introduction by BARReEtrT H. 
CiaRK. Preface by Brreux. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, tors. 
Pp. 234. $1.50. 

The four plays are: “‘Olympe’s Marriage,’ “Monsieur Porier’s Son-in-Law,” 

“The House of Fourchambault,” “The Post-Script.” 

Oral English. By JoHN M. BREWER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 396. 
“‘Directions and exercises for planning and delivering the common kinds of talks, 

together with guidance for debating and parliamentary practice.” 

Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. By CHartes HusBARD Jupp. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
Pp. 290. $0. 50. 

A valuable number in the series of volumes reporting the Cleveland Educa- 
tional Survey, most of which are sold at a quarter. 

Style-Book of Business English. By H. W. HAmmonpd and Max J. HERZBERG. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1916. Pp. 250. $0.85. Key to the 
same, $o. 20. 

Seventh revised edition. Contains much valuable material for commercial 
classes. 


English Derivatives. By B. K. BENSON. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 166. 
Material for a kind of study in high-school English classes now too much neg- 


lected. 
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Longmans’ English Grammar. Edited and Revised by GeorGE J.SmitH. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1916. Pp. 333. $0.60. 

Terminology revised to accord with the report of the “Joint Committee.” 

The Story of Old Europe and Young America. By Witit1aAM H. Mace and 
EpwWIN P. TANNER. Illustrated by Homer W. Cory, B. F. WILLIAMson, 
and FRANK T. MERRILL. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1915. Pp. 315. 
$o. 65. 

A text for the sixth grade, presenting the European background of early American 
history. 

The English Familiar Essay. Edited with Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM 
FRANK BrYAN and RONALD S. CRANE. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 471. 

Similar to Lobban but with more numerous selections from the authors repre- 
sented and with more liberal annotation. 

A Mediaeval Anthology. By Mary G.SeGar. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 1915. Pp. 132. $1.00. 

Translations into modern English. The selections are mainly religious. 

Father Payne. New York: Putnam, 1916. Pp. 422. $1.50. 
Anonymous. An account of a brotherhood of writers. 

The Supernatural in Tragedy. By CHARLES E. WHITMORE. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. 370. 

A Harvard thesis for the doctorate in comparative literature. The treatment 
covers the ancient, mediaeval, and modern periods. 

The Meaning of Education. By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. New York: 
Scribner, 1915. Pp. 385. $1.50. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of a standard work. There are now eighteen 
chapters. 

Language and Composition by Grades. By J. M. Hammonp. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1915. Pp. 308. $0.8s. 

A handbook for teachers. The main purpose was to secure continuity. Many 
suggestive exercises are included. 

Dramatic Reader Series: Books One, Two, and Three. Storyland in Play. 
By Apa M. SKINNER. Illustrated by Mary L. Spoor. Stories to Act. 
By Frances GILLESPY WICKES. Illustrated by Maup Hunt Squire. 
Pp. 142. Story Hour Plays. By FRANCES SANKSTONE Min7z. Illus- 
trated by CLARA Powers WItson. Pp. 143. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co. $0.45 each. 

Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land. By JoserH C. SINDELAR. Illustrations by 
HELEN GERALDINE Hopce. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1915. Pp. 
158. $0.40. 

Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village and Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Edited with Biographical Sketches, Portraits, and Notes by HELEN 
Wooprow Bones. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1915. Pp.32. $0.05. 

Best Memory Gems. With Suggestions for Lessons in Ethics. By Josepu C. 
SINDELAR. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1915. Pp. 93. 













































